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'Attaboy'  for  community  policing 

Two-state  survey  finds  strong  faith  in  new  approach 


A survey  of  police  officers  in 
Texas  and  California  has  found  that 
most  had  positive  attitudes  about 
community-oriented  policing,  and 
over  half  believe  that  its  widespread 
adoption  will  have  a positive  impact 
on  crime  rates  and  public  percep- 
tions of  safety. 

But  Dr  Joseph  Zelan,  the  direc- 
tor of  research  for  Consulting  Psy- 
chologists Press  Inc.  of  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  cautioned  that  by  no  means 
should  his  findings  be  construed  as 
indicative  of  police  attitudes  overall. 

“It  is  absolutely  not  a representa- 
tive sample  of  U.S.  police  officers. 
It’s  very  clustered,"  he  told  LEN. 

Zelan,  who  conducted  the  survey 
as  part  of  his  effort  to  renorm  the 
Strong  Interest  Inventory  test,  none- 
theless gleaned  some  interesting 
responses  from  the  44 1 respondents, 
all  of  whom  were  members  of  either 
the  Texas  Police  Association  or  the 
California  Organization  of  Police  and 
Sheriffs,  both  statewide  fraternal 
organizations. 

When  asked  to  rate  their  feelings 
about  community-oriented  policing, 
42  percent  of  the  officers  surveyed 
said  they  were  “very  postiive"  about 
the  popular  philosophical  approach 
to  policing,  and  36  percent  said  they 
felt  “somewhat  positive"  about  it. 
Seven  percent  said  they  had  "some- 


what negative"  feelings  about  commu- 
nity policing,  1 percent  of  the  respon- 
dents were  "very  negative,"  and  9 per- 
cent had  no  opinon  or  were  undecided. 

Fifty-nine  percent  of  the  respon- 
dents said  they  believed  community 
policing  would  have  a positive  impact 
on  crime  rates.  Sixty  percent  of  the 
officers  polled  said  they  thought  com- 
munity policing  would  increase  public 
perceptions  of  safety,  while  85  percent 
said  it  would  help  improve  the  public's 
perception  of  the  police.  Porty-three 
percent  said  they  believed  that  it  would 
improve  job  satisfaction  among  police 
officers. 

Most  officers  — 58  percent  — de- 
scribed themselves  as  “very  satisifed” 
with  their  work,  while  33  percent  said 
they  were  “somewhat  satisfied."  Six 
percent  described  themselves  as  "some- 
what dissatisfied,”  while  1 percent 
termed  themselves  “very  dissatisfied" 
with  their  profession. 

Zelan's  survey , which  he  conducted 
in  1993,  also  sought  to  gauge  police 
officers’  satisfaction  with  specific  as- 
pects of  their  jobs.  Among  those  find- 
ings: 

H Forty-six  percent  of  the  officers 
said  they  were  “very  satisfied"  with 
their  working  hours. 

H Forty-three  percent  said  they  were 
very  satisfied  with  the  job's  responsi- 
bilities. 


1 Forty  percent  said  they  were  satis- 
fied that  the  job  gave  them  the  opportu- 
nity to  use  their  skills.  Another  finding 
of  the  survey  was  that  58  percent  of  the 
respondents  said  they  went  into  polic- 
ing because  it  provided  an  opportunity 
to  use  their  best  talents. 

1 Fifteen  percent  of  those  surveyed 
said  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
job’s  opportunity  for  development, 
while  on  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum, 
17  percent  were  pleased  with  the  op- 
portunities for  development. 

1 Twenty-two  percent  of  the  offi- 
cers said  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
level  of  supervision  and  feedback  from 
superiors  they  received;  1 1 percent  said 
they  were  not 

1 Only  8 percent  of  the  officers 
indicated  they  were  very  satisfied  with 
their  salaries,  while  about  62  percent  of 
the  officers  indicated  a modest  level  of 
satisfaction  with  their  salaries. 

1 Twenty-three  percent  of  the  offi- 
cers said  they  were  very  satisfied  with 
the  people  they  worked  with,  while 
only  2 percent  said  they  were  not. 

The  survey  also  appeared  to  indi- 
cate that  the  officers  perform  a variety 
of  tasks  instead  of  being  assigned  to 
one  particular  duty,  such  as  patrol 
Forty-seven  percent  of  the  officers  said 
they  spent  no  time  on  traffic-control 
duties,  while  43  percent  said  they  spent 
less  than  a quarter  of  their  work  hours 


doing  so,  Thrity-four  percent  said 
they  spent  no  time  on  patrol,  fol- 
lowed by  25  percent  who  said  they 
spent  less  than  a quarter  of  Their  time 
on  patrol.  Criminal  investigations 
accounted  for  less  than  a quarter  of 
the  time  spent  on  the  job  among  42 
percent  of  the  officers,  while  23 
percent  said  they  spent  no  time  in- 
vestigating crimes. 

Administration  was  a full-time 
task  for  15  percent  of  the  officers 
surveyed,  but  30  percent  said  they 
spent  no  time  processing  paperwork, 
and  23  percent  said  they  spent  a 
quarter  or  less  of  their  working  hours 
on  the  task. 

Nearly  half  of  the  officers  — 46 
percent  — said  they  spent  no  time 
serving  warrants  or  summonses,  and 
43  percent  said  that  delivering  emer- 
gency services  was  not  part  of  their 
duties.  Fifty-seven  percent  said  they 
spent  a quarter  or  less  of  their  time 
training  or  teaching  others.  Over  70 
percent  said  they  spent  no  time  as- 
signed to  desk  duties. 

Zelan  said  the  varied  responses 
about  job  duties  may  indicate  “that 
what  we  ended  up  with  was  a sample 
of  a particular  kind  of  police  officer, 
one  who  is  not  typical.  It  could 
mean  that  these  people  are  all  over 
the  place;  they  do’n't  tend  to  be  con- 
centrated in  any  one  area  " 
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By  Stephen  Donohue 

Does  the  right  of  public-housing 
tenants  to  live  in  a safe  and  secure 
environment  prevail  over  their  right  to 
be  protected  against  unfair  or  capri- 
cious eviction  proceedings? 

That  question  appears  to  be  at  the 
crux  of  the  dissension  that  has  greeted 
the  New  York  City  Housing  Author- 
ity's ongoing  legal  battle  to  evict  drug 
dealers  and  those  that  house  them. 

With  the  explosion  of  crack  cocaine 
use  and  trafficking  in  public  housing  in 
the  last  10  years,  the  Housing  Authority 
says  that  the  current  system  used  to 
evict  drug  offenders  is  no  longer  effec- 
tive. 


Opposing  the  Housing  Authority, 
the  Legal  Aid  Society  is  fighting  at- 
tempts to  streamline  the  eviction  proc- 
ess, arguing  that  innocent  tenants  could 
lose  their  homes. 

“The  Housing  Authority  is  washing 
its  hands  of  respect  for  the  innocent," 
said  Scott  Rosenberg,  the  attorney  rep- 
resenting the  Legal  Aid  Society.  “Often 
there  are  multiple  people  charged  in  a 
drug  situation,  and  there  are  usually 
some  innocent  people  dragged  in  along 
with  the  guilty. 

•They  don't  pay  any  attention  to  the 
guilt  or  innocence  issue,"  Rosenberg 
told  LEN. 

The  Housing  Authority  wants  to 
bypass  the  so-called  Escalara  consent 
decree,  which  mandates  an  administra- 
tive hearing  for  evictions  that  can  typi- 
cally take  from  nine  months  to  two 
years  to  complete.  The  Housing  Au- 
thority wants  to  oust  the  drug  dealers  by 
using  the  city's  Bawdy  House  Law. 
which  can  be  used  to  evict  tenants  in 
private  housing. 

The  Legal  Aid  Society  is  stridently 
opposing  the  Housing  Authority's  peti- 
tion in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York,  argu- 
ing that  even  a narrow  modification  of 
the  Escalara  hearing  requirement  would 
represent  a dangerous  erosion  of  ten- 
ants' rights. 


“Our  problem  is  the  innocent  would 
not  be  protected  under  the  Housing 
Authority’s  proposal."  Rosenberg  said. 

Representing  the  Housing  Author- 
ity in  the  case,  the  American  Alliance 
for  Rights  and  Responsibilities  says 
that  crime  has  increased  dramatically 
since  1971,  when  the  Escalara  decree 
was  handed  down. 

“The  tenants  think  its  bizarre  in  the 
extreme  that  the  Legal  Aid  Society 
doesn’t  think  that  the  drug  and  crime 
problem  in  public  housing  is  any  worse 
than  it  was  in  1971,”  Roger  Conner, 
executive  director  of  the  AAAR.  told 
LEN 

The  Legal  Aid  Society  represents 
clients  who  claim  the  Housing  Author- 
ity has  tried  to  evict  them  without  justi- 
fication Rosenberg  said  he  became 
involved  with  the  case  when  he  heard 
of  a woman  who  was  nearly  evicted 
after  reporting  her  drug-dealing  son  to 
authorities. 

“He  was  sent  off  to  jail,  then  the 
Housing  Authority  actually  succeeded 
in  getting  an  order  of  eviction  against 
her,”  Rosenberg  said.  “It’s  totally  out- 
rageous to  try  to  evict  a mother  when 
she  turns  her  own  son  in  to  try  to  get  him 
removed  from  the  household. 

“Someone  has  to  represent  the  inno- 
cent.” Rosenberg  added.  “We  do  and 
the  AARR  does  not.  I don't  think  it’s 


helpful  for  the  AARR  to  underplay  the 
problems  of  the  innocent  becuase  that 
just  skews  the  debate  " 

“We  don’t  believe  innocent  persons 
would  be  evicted,"  Conner  responded 
“We  believe  people  who  tolerate  and 
benefit  from  drug  dealing  in  their  house- 
holds are  not  innocent  " 

Allen  Monczyk,  a spokesman  for 
the  Housing  Authority,  said  the  Esca- 
lara proceeding  may  have  worked  in 
the  1970's,  but  it  is  no  longer  effective 
in  the  face  of  increasing  drugs  and 
violence  in  the  housing  projects. 

“We  are  dealing  today  with  crack 
cocaine  problems,  problems  where  we 
have  drug  addicts  who  are  well-armed, 
who  have  pit  bulls,  who  have  fortified 
apartments  who  are  reacting  in  extreme 
violence  to  law  enforcement  agencies," 
Monczyk  told  LEN. 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by 
the  Housing  Authority  Police  Depart- 
ment, drug-related  arrests  in  public 
housing  units  increased  from  812  in 
1973  to  1 1.092  in  1993. 

Since  an  Escalara  administrative 
hearing  is  conducted  internally  by  the 
Housing  Authority,  Monczyk  argues 
that  using  the  Bawdy  House  Law  to 
evict  drug  dealers  would  be  more  im- 
partial. since  eviction  hearings  would 
be  sent  directly  to  the  Special  Narcotics 
Unit  of  Housing  Court 


What  They  Are  Saying: 

"This  is  a case  of  equality  of  opportunity 
clashing  with  the  idea  of  equality  of  result. 
But  that’s  politics.  This  test  was  scrupulously 
fair." 

— Gerald  Barrett,  whose  Ohio  consulting  firm 
developed  a sergeants  exam  for  the  Chicago 
Police  Department  that  is  now  the  subject  of 
racial-bias  charges.  (3:4) 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  - Starting  in  Octo- 
ber, state  troopers  and  police  who  catch 
uninsured  drivers  will  get  a $50  bounty . 

In  addition,  drivers  who  lose  their  reg- 
istrations will  have  to  pay  a $100  pen- 
alty. a registration  fee  of  up  to  $92.  and 
a $50  fine  if  their  license  plates  have 
been  seized. 

The  Bridgeport  City  Council  ap- 
proved a curfew  for  teenagers  under  1 6 
last  month,  prohibiting  them  from  being 
out  without  a parent  from  11  P.M  to  6 
AM.  Sundays  through  Thursdays  and 
midnight  to  6 A.M.  on  weekends. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  - Offi- 
cer George  Hardy,  a 25-year  veteran, 
was  charged  last  month  with  taking 
$5,000  to  let  a street  vendor  do  busi- 
ness. Hardy  is  the  second  officer  to  be 
arrested  in  an  ongoing  investigation  of 
the  vending  unit. 

MARYLAND  - Harsh  weather  during 
the  first  half  of  1994  is  credited  with 
decreasing  violent  crime  in  Baltimore 
County  by  8.1  percent.  During  the  same 
period  in  1993.  crime  increased  overall 
by  1.2  percent,  fueled  by  a 27.4-percent 
increase  in  auto  theft 

Cynthia  Smith,  35,  last  month  be- 
came the  first  woman  in  the  State  Police 
to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain. 

NEW  JERSEY  - The  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Court  ruled  unanimously  in 
August  that  a state  law  that  imposes 
stiffer  penalties  for  those  who  sell  drugs 
that  result  in  fatalities  is  constitutional. 
The  punishment  is  not  too  harsh,  the 
court  said,  in  light  of  society’s  effort  to 
eradicate  drug  use. 

Improved  police  notification  and 
stiffer  penalties  for  trespassing  at 
schools  and  luring  children  to  secluded 
places  were  among  the  measures  in  a 
package  of  bills  signed  by  Gov 
Christine  Todd  Whitman  to  protect 
children  from  sex  offenders. 

While  state  residents  were  the  vic- 
tims of  fewer  crimes  last  year.  State 
Police  officials  said  last  month  that  the 
crimes  committed  were  more  often 
violent  and  increasingly  likely  to  have 
been  committed  by  teenagers. 

NEW  YORK  - A special  task  force 
investigating  four  shootings  by  a gun- 
man who  calls  himself  the  Zodiac  Kil- 
ler says  the  assailant  is  a copycat  and 
not  the  same  individual  who  shot  four 
people  in  Queens  in  1990.  The  squad’s 
conclusion  was  based  in  large  part  on 
handwriting  analysis  which  showed  that 
letters  received  by  police  from  the  first 
killer  and  the  latest  Zodiac  killer  were 
not  written  by  the  same  person.  In 
addition,  police  believe  that  the  real 
Zodiac  Killer  is  a black  man,  not  a 
Hispanic  as  one  victim  from  this  latest 
round  of  shootings  described 

Beginning  next  June,  New  York 
City’s  antiquated  911  system  will  be 
getting  a $ 156-million  upgrade  that  will 
give  the  caller's  address  and  apartment 
number  Announcement  of  the  upgrade 
comes  on  the  heels  of  two  tragedies 
involving  the  911  system,  including 
one  in  which  a police  dispatcher  was 


murdered  in  his  apartment.  Nelson 
Rawlins,  48,  called  911  on  July  27 
while  being  slabbed  to  death,  and  the 
communications  system  was  unable  to 
bring  up  his  exact  address.  And,  in  a 
November  1991  case  that  is  now  the 
focus  of  a $5-million  civil  suit,  911 
operators  told  a woman  who  had  been 
shot  to  “stop  screaming  in  her  ear  ."  The 
woman.  Kyle  Men  wether,  40,  was  shot 
and  killed  by  a robber  as  she  worked 
alone  at  night.  She  pressed  a silent 
alarm  that  activated  9 1 1 . but  did  not  get 
any  help  until  her  blood  began  dripping 
through  the  floor  to  an  office  below 

Under  a law  signed  by  Gov.  Mario 
Cuomo  last  month,  motorists  accused 
of  driving  with  a blood-alcohol  level  of 
.10  percent  or  higher  will  lose  their 
licenses  for  at  least  30  days. 

Some  New  York  City  police  offi- 
cers contend  that  personnel  losses  to 
the  neighboring  Nassau  County  Police 
Department  was  at  the  heart  of  a no- 
cxcusal  policy  imposed  last  month, 
which  prevented  many  New  York  offi- 
cers from  taking  a Nassau  County  en- 
trance exam  While  police  brass  claim 
no  hard  feelings  about  the  hundreds  of 
officers  who  took  the  exam,  others  say 
the  department  is  really  deeply  angry 
that  it  spends  $23,000  to  train  individu- 
als who  then  opt  for  higher-paying  jobs 
in  Nassau  County  A 12-ycar  NYPD 
veteran  makes  $44,000  a year,  com- 
pared to  the  $60,000  a year  made  by  his 
counterpart  on  the  Nassau  force  Of  the 
203  people  graduated  from  the  Nassau 
County  Police  Academy  in  March,  73 
were  New  York  City  officers. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment suffered  a serious  breach  of  secu- 
rity occurred  last  month  when  the  de- 
partment’s wiretap  logbook  turned  up 
missing  from  police  headquarters.  An 
all-points  bulletin  was  issued  for  the 
book,  which  contains  secret  police  tele- 
phone numbers  used  to  eavesdrop  on 
conversations,  as  well  as  the  names  of 
the  units  conducting  wiretaps.  Phone 
company  billing  account  numbers  are 
also  listed  in  the  log,  along  with  the 
addresses  and  phone  numbers  of  tapped 
locations. 

PENNSYLVANIA  - The  Lancaster 
Police  Department  charged  David 
Rannels  with  harassment  last  month 
after  they  received  more  than  65  faxes 
from  him,  including  a summons  for  a 
criminal  case  against  Rannels  and  a 
subscription  invoice  for  an  updated 
edition  of  state  laws.  Rannels  said  he 
was  just  to  trying  to  help  police  by 
giving  them  useful  information  about 
drug  dealers.  He  faces  upto  a year  in 
prison  and  a $2,500  fine. 


ALABAMA  - A temporary  injunction 
barring  police  in  Huntsville  from  re- 
moving homeless  people  from  beneath 
the  city’s  bridges  was  vacated  last  month 
by  a Federal  appeals  panel.  Claims  by 
the  homeless  that  police  had  used  city 
codes  to  discriminate  against  them  were 
found  to  be  groundless  by  the  panel. 

Robert  Davis,  a former  Montgom- 
ery police  sergeant,  was  named  last 


month  to  replace  Kenneth  Cochran  as 
police  chief  of  Luveme.  Cochran  re- 
signed in  June  amid  allegations  he  used 
city  funds  to  pay  a personal  bill. 

FLORIDA  - Inmates  at  the  Dade 
County  Correctional  Institution,  a 
maximum-security  state  prison,  are 
putting  on  what  many  believe  to  be  the 
first  opera  ever  written  and  produced 
by  prisoners  in  the  United  States,  “El 
Caido,”  or  “The  Fallen  One,”  is  the 
work  of  a dozen  or  so  felons  who  have 
channeled  their  energy  into  a semi- 
autobiographical  work  about  the  re- 
demption of  a young  inmate  through 
music.  The  opera  was  financed  with  a 
$7,000  grant  from  the  Library  State 
Construction  Act,  a Federal  program. 

GEORGIA  - Five  killings  - the  last 
one  in  August  - in  the  past  year  at  the 
Atlanta  Federal  Penitentiary  have  made 
it  the  mast  dangerous  of  the  eight 
maximum-security  facilities  in  the 
Federal  system.  The  murders  have 
prompted  calls  for  reforms  by  lawyers 
who  contend  that  too  many  nonviolent 
inmates  are  being  incarcerated  with 
older,  more  violent  prisoners.  In  addi- 
tion, they  say.  Federal  drug  sentences 
that  imprison  convicts  for  20  to  30 
years  create  inmates  who  have  nothing 
to  lose. 

A new  study  found  last  month  that 
$86,000  per  bed  would  have  to  be  spent 
to  increase  cell  space  in  state  prisons. 
The  state  is  under  a Federal  court  order 
to  provide  relief  for  county  jails. 

MISSISSIPPI  - An  1 1 P.M.  weekday 
and  12:01  A.M.  weekend  curfew  for 
teenagers  in  Gulfport  will  go  into  effect 
Sept.  6. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  - Gov.  Jim 
Hunt  agreed  last  month  to  ask  the  Pa- 
role Commission  to  accept  videotaped 
statements  from  victims.  Hunt  made 
the  decision  after  a meeting  with  Betty 
Benton,  a Raleigh  woman  whose  son 
was  killed,  walked  200  miles  to  draw 
attention  to  crime  victims'  rights 

TENNESSEE  - Carleen  and  Robert 
Thomas,  a Milpitas,  Calif,  couple,  were 
convicted  in  Memphis  last  month  on  1 1 
counts  of  transmitting  pornography 
through  interstate  phone  lines  via  their 
members-only  computer  club.  The  case 
marks  the  first  time  prosecutors  in  an 
obscenity  case  have  gone  after  a bulle- 
tin board  operator  in  the  area  where 
material  was  seized,  not  where  it  origi- 
nated. Defense  attorneys  argued  un- 
successfully that  authorities  had 
shopped  around  for  a locality  that  would 
offer  a conservative  jury,  raising  issues 
about  the  1973  Supreme  Court  ruling 
that  obscenity  is  to  be  judged  according 
to  local  standards. 

VIRGINIA  - State  residents  may  now 
use  credit  cards  to  pay  court  fees  and 
costs.  Officials  claim  it  will  help  the 
state  collect  more  quickly. 


ILLINOIS  - A Chicago  truck-repair 
company  was  the  scene  of  the  largest 
seizure  of  cocaine  in  the  city’s  history 
last  month.  Police  found  a ton  of  co- 
caine wrapped  in  one-kilo  bags  inside  a 
trailer. 


Some  1.135  applicants  were  re- 
viewed in  August  in  just  four  days  by  a 
Department  of  Corrections  training 
camp  for  prison  guards  in  Carbondale. 
A prison  opening  in  1995  near  Ullin 
will  have  positions  for  400  people. 

A suspect  in  the  only  murder  this 
year  in  Loves  Park  turned  himself  in 
last  month,  saying  he  was  tired  of  run- 
ning. Julio  Rodriguez,  19.  was  wanted 
for  the  murder  of  Angel  Rubio,  15. 

MICHIGAN  - A Detroit  police  offi- 
cer, Glenn  Price.  3 1 , was  arraigned  last 
month  on  second-degree  murder  and 
felony  firearms  charges  in  the  death  ot 
1 1 -year-old  Freddie  Vela. 

OHIO  - Some  $2.5  million  was  ap- 
proved in  August  for  the  National  Rifle 
and  Pistol  Matches  at  Camp  PerTy  The 
Federal  funding  came  as  part  of  a $240- 
billion  military  spending  bill  approved 
by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  its  defense  subcommittee.  The 
90-year-old  event  draws  about  6,000 
tourists  and  over  $ 1 0 million  in  revenue 
to  the  Port  Clinton  area. 

A sting  operation  that  involved  a 
mail  offer  of  increased  welfare  benefits 
or  tax  refunds  brought  62 1 fugitives  to 
Cleveland  over  the  past  three  months 
where  they  were  arrested.  Those  who 
responded  were  wanted  for  crimes  such 
as  arson,  murder,  rape,  and  kidnapping. 

The  mother  of  one  of  serial  killer 
Jeffrey  Dahmer’s  victims  was  awarded 
a $ 10-million  default  judgment  in  Au- 
gust after  Dahmer  failed  to  respond  to 
her  lawsuit.  Martha  Hicks  can  only 
collect,  however,  if  Dahmer  gets  pro- 
ceeds from  book  and  film  rights. 


IOWA  - Jewell  McDonald,  a 45-year- 
old  Denison  woman,  was  arrested  last 
month  for  the  stabbing  death  of  her  8- 
month-old  grandson. 

KANSAS  - The  state’s  longest-held 
inmate,  Joe  Carr,  does  not  want  to  leave 
prison  in  Wichita.  Carr,  77,  has  been  in 
prison  since  1941  for  drowning  his  6- 
week-old  son.  Carr  skipped  his  parole 
hearing  in  1991  and  will  probably  not 
attend  the  next  one  in  September, 
officials  said. 

MINNESOTA  - Minneapolis  Police 
Sgt.  Don  Wagenknecht  was  indicted 
last  month  of  third-degree  criminal 
sexual  conduct  in  an  attack  on  a woman 
he  met  while  investigating  a case. 
Wagenknecht,  an  investigator  in  the 
department’s  fraud  and  forgery  division, 
has  been  accused  of  other  sexual 
improprieties  during  his  tenure  on  the 
force.  In  1985,  he  was  given  a 40-day 
suspension  for  allegedly  soliciting  sex 
from  an  undercover  decoy  Wagen- 
knecht is  one  of  several  officers  to  face 
criminal  charges  recently.  Sgt.  Clint 
Tucker  was  accused  of  attacking  a 17- 
year-old  boy,  and  in  March,  two  officers 
were  accused  of  kidnapping  and  shaking 
down  a motorist  for  money. 

Construction  on  a $20-million  fa- 
cility to  house  sexual  psychopaths  in 
Moose  Lake  got  under  way  last  month. 
The  100-bed  institution  should  be  ready 


to  accept  patients  by  September  1995. 

MISSOURI  - Independence  police 
said  last  month  that  a high-speed  chase 
resulting  in  two  fatalities  was 
unavoidable.  Police  were  chasing  two 
suspects  who  had  been  caught 
shoplifting  and  pulled  a hunting  knife 
on  a guard.  Although  the  chase  went  on 
for  just  a few  blocks,  Michael  Stanley, 
80.  and  Danny  Stanley,  50,  were  killed 
when  the  suspects’  van  crossed  into 
their  lane  and  broadsided  their  vehicle. 
Police  said  that  even  had  they  stopped 
the  chase  one  block  earlier,  it  would  not 
have  prevented  the  suspects  from  trying 
to  run  a red  light  and  hitting  the  Stanleys’ 
van. 

St.  Louis  police  launched  an  inter- 
nal investigation  last  month  after  the 
driver  of  a delivery  van  was  shot  by 
eight  or  nine  officers  who  fired  a total 
of  more  than  60  shots.  Gerard 
Cartwright,  3 1 , a delivery  man  for  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  fired  one  shot  at 
police  after  his  refusal  to  speak  with 
them  led  to  a confrontation  in  which 
one  of  his  tires  was  flattened  and  his 
window  was  broken  so  that  he  could  be 
sprayed  with  pepper  gas.  No  officers 
were  injured  in  the  incident. 

NEBRASKA  - A Harrington  man  who 
has  been  on  the  run  for  16  years  after  a 
prison  escape  in  1978  fumed  himself  in 
last  month  to  Cedar  County  Sheriff 
Elliot  Arens  Richard  Lunderman  was 
convicted  of  burglary  but  escaped  and 
fled  to  California.  He  has  held  jobs, 
been  married,  and  fathered  a 12-year- 
old  son.  He  turned  himself  in.  he  said, 
because  he  got  tired  of  running. 
Lunderman  will  serve  only  his  original 
sentence,  since  the  statute  of  limitations 
has  run  out  on  the  stolen-car  charge, 
and  the  escape  charge  was  dismissed  in 
1 980.  There  is  little  chance  Lunderman 
would  have  been  caught  if  he  had  not 
surrendered,  said  Arens. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  - Three  state 
prison  inmates  have  been  ordered  to 
take  medication  for  their  mental  illness 
as  a condition  of  their  sentences.  A 
Sioux  Falls  judge  said  that  if  they  do  not 
take  their  medication,  it  will  be  force- 
fed  to  them. 


ARIZONA  - Robert  Trajillo,  55,  an 
Illinois  fugitive  wanted  for  child  mo- 
lestation and  sexual  assault,  was  cap- 
tured by  Mesa  police  last  month  when 
a bobcat  wandered  into  his  hiding  place 
inside  a storm  drain. 

Officials  from  the  Arizona  Depart- 
ment ol  Fish  and  Game  are  not  happy 
about  a new  way  for  people  to  get  high 
- toad  licking.  The  Colorado  River 
toad,  which  can  be  found  from  the 
Mexican  border  to  the  Grand  Canyon 
and  in  parts  of  southeast  California, 
secretes  a venom  that  includes  the 
psychoactive  drug  bufotenine.  Thrill 
seekers  either  lick  the  loads  directly  or 
dry  the  milky  white  substance  to  a 
powder  and  smoke  it.  [See  LEN,  Feb. 
28,  1994.] 

Fifty  prisoners  were  released  last 
month  and  five  tribal  jails  closed  in 
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Chicago  sergeants  exam 

Minorities  score  poorly  on  test  that  cost  $5M 


Window  Rock  after  the  Navajo  Na- 
tion's head  jailer,  Herbert  Clah,  was 
given  a court  order  to  institute  an  esti- 
mated $10  million  in  renovations.  All 
the  inmates  had  been  jailed  on  misde- 
meanor charges. 

COLORADO  — Gov . Roy  Romer  was 
told  by  law  enforcement  officers  last 
month  that  jails  are  too  full  to  require 
violent  criminals  to  serve  their  full 
terms.  Romer  had  proposed  the  meas- 
ure, claiming  that  early  releases  erode 
public  confidence  in  criminal  justice.  It 
would  cost  $80  million,  he  said,  to 
build  new  prisons. 

New  crime-prevention  programs  in 
Denver  are  partly  responsible  for  a sharp 
decrease  in  juvenile  arrests  for  murder, 
police  said  last  month.  Only  five  were 
arrested  for  murder  and  53  for  assault 
during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
compared  with  13  arrested  for  murder 
and  83  assault  during  the  same  period 
in  1993. 

NEW  MEXICO  - Statistics  on  Al- 
buquerque’s new  1 1 P.M.  to  6 A M. 
weekday  curfew  for  juveniles  showed 
in  August  that  only  one  in  five  crimes 
committed  by  teens  occur  between  those 
hours. 

OKLAHOMA  — An  Oklahoma  City 
man,  Anthony  Davis,  was  sentenced  to 
10  years  in  prison  last  month  for  dis- 
tributing pornographic  material  on  CD- 
ROM  discs. 

An  Oklahoma  City  woman  dialed 
91 1 with  her  nose  last  month  after  being 
tied  to  her  desk  by  a robber  who  took 
$400  and  syringes  from  a doctor’s  of- 
fice. The  call  took  her  15  minutes  to 
complete. 

TEXAS  — Students  in  Pasadena,  Clear 
Creek,  Pearland  and  Galena  Park  will 
no  longer  be  allowed  to  wear  baggy 
clothi  ng  to  school , as  part  of  an  effort  to 
cut  down  on  concealed  weapons. 

UTAH  --  A sculpture  using  American 
Indian  iconography  to  depict  the  “bur- 
ial of  violence"  was  removed  from  a 
downtown  plaza  in  Salt  Lake  City  last 
month  after  complaints  that  the  work 
mocked  native  religious  practices. 

Highway  Patrol  Sgt.  Doyle  Thome, 
52,  died  last  month  in  a helicopter  crash 
while  searching  for  a 2-year-old  girl 
who  had  wandered  from  her  family’s 
campsite  in  Duchesne.  The  girl  was 
found  unharmed 


CALIFORNIA  — Four  dozen  archaic 
laws  - some  dating  back  to  the  1870's 
- were  stricken  from  the  state’s  crimi- 
nal code  last  month.  Gone  are  a provi- 
sion that  compels  the  winner  of  a duel 
to  provide  for  the  loser's  family,  along 
with  a law  that  keeps  livestock  400 
yards  from  a city,  town,  or  village. 
"Dead  or  alive"  posters  are  a thing  of 
the  past  as  well.  The  only  law  remain- 
ing on  the  books  from  a list  of  obsolete 
statutes  is  one  that  allows  individuals  to 
catch  wild  frogs  for  frog-jumping  con- 
tests. 


Los  Angeles  police  should  consider 
the  weather,  pedestrian  traffic,  and 
whether  a suspect  can  be  picked  up  at  a 
later  time  before  engaging  in  a high- 
speed chase,  according  to  a proposed 
policy  revision  by  Chief  Willie  Wil- 
liams. Several  chases  have  ended  in  the 
deaths  of  innocent  bystanders. 

The  State  Senate  approved  a bill  last 
month  that  would  allow  the  confine- 
ment in  adult  prisons  of  16-  and  17- 
year-olds  convicted  of  serious  crimes. 
Under  current  law,  juveniles  are  auto- 
matically released  at  age  25  after  serv- 
ing time  in  juvenile  facilities. 

University  of  California  police  will 
begin  dealing  with  campus  criminals 
by  using  SWAT  teams.  The  decision 
came  after  a number  of  incidents,  in- 
cluding one  in  which  33  students  were 
held  hostage  and  one  was  killed  by  a 
gunman. 

HAWAII  - Honolulu  had  seven  deaths 
so  far  this  year  from  domestic  abuse, 
one  more  than  all  of  1993.  Officials 
said  last  month  that  while  tighter  state 
laws  have  reduced  abuse  overall,  the 
cases  they  are  seeing  are  becoming 
more  severe. 

WASHINGTON  - The  state  is  still 
divided  over  the  issue  of  whether  or  not 
hanging  Mitchell  Rupe,  the  409-pound 
death-row  inmate,  would  constitute 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment.  Rupe, 
who  was  convicted  of  murdering  two 
young  women  dunng  a bank  robbery, 
claims  that  he  would  be  decapitated  if 
he  were  hanged  because  of  his  enormous 
size.  Die  issue  has  become  so  frustrat- 
ing to  the  legal  system  that  state  Attor- 
ney General  Christine  Gregoir,  has 
asked  that  a law  be  changed  making 
lethal  injection  the  primary  means  of 
execution,  not  hanging.  Only  two  other 
states,  Montana  and  Delaware,  execute 
prisoners  by  hanging 


In  a move  to  bolster  enforcement  of 
the  Americans  with  Disabilities  Act, 
the  Justice  Department  has  begun  in- 
vestigations into  several  police  juris- 
dictions whose  91 1 telephone  systems 
are  not  accessible  to  the  deaf. 

After  prompting  by  the  Justice 
Department,  Los  Angeles  agreed  in  July 
to  make  its  91 1 system  fully  accessible 
to  the  deaf.  As  part  of  the  settlement 
with  Federal  officials,  the  city  agreed  to 
install  telecommunication  devices  for 
the  deaf  (TDDs)  and  provide  framing 
for  all  emergency  operators  so  they  can 
receive  calls  from  the  hearing  impaired. 

Cities  across  the  country  are  fol  low- 
ing suit. 

“People  lake  911  for  granted,  but 
for  the  deaf  there  have  often  been  bar- 
riers," Sy  Du  Bow,  legal  director  for  the 
National  Center  for  Law  and  Deafness, 
said  in  a recent  interview  with  LEN. 
“It’s  an  important  issue  because  we’ve 
had  a lot  of  sometimes  tragic,  some- 
times fatal  incidents  because  of  un- 
available to  deaf  people  calling  in,  so 
it's  had  some  very  serious  conse- 
quences." 

The  Los  Angeles  agreement  "should 
serve  as  guidance  for  other  large  cit- 
ies." Deval  Patrick,  assistant  attorney 
general  for  civil  rights,  told  The  Wash- 
ington Post.  “Millions  of  individuals 


In  the  latest  allegation  of  racial  bias 
in  law  enforcement  promotional  prac- 
tices, the  Chicago  Police  Department 
has  come  under  fire  over  a recent  ser- 
geants exam,  in  which  minority  candi- 
dates scored  poorly. 

The  results  shocked  Mayor  Richard 
M.  Daley,  after  the  city  had  spent  $5 
million  to  hire  an  Ohio  consulting  firm 
to  produce  a fair  test.  Of  the  4,700 
police  officers  who  took  the  exam  in 
January,  1,937  passed.  That  number 
included  1,453  whites,  300  blacks.  160 
Hispanics  and  23  people  of  other  races. 

“I  don’t  like  the  results;  nobody 
does.”  Daley  told  The  Chicago  Trib- 
une. "But  the  test  was  fair.  I’m  open  to 
any  suggestions  But  what  can  you  do? 
I can’t  throw  it  out.  What  about  the 
people  who  passed?’’ 

As  a result  of  the  test,  only  five 
blacks  and  Hispanics  will  be  among  the 
1 14  patrol  officers  who  will  soon  be 
promoted  to  sergeant.  Only  62  minori- 
ties will  be  among  the  500  eventually 
promoted  as  top  scorers  from  the  list  of 
officers  who  passed  the  test. 

The  poor  showing  by  blacks  and 
Hispanics  touched  off  a firestorm  of 
protest  from  minority  politicians.  U.S. 
Representative  Bobby  Rush,  who  is 
considering  running  for  Mayor  next 
year,  called  on  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  investigate  alleged  racial  bias 
in  the  test. 

However,  the  developers  of  the  test 
insist  that  it  was  fair.  Patrol  officers 
who  were  interested  in  taking  the  test 
knew  they  had  to  study  the  Illinois 
Criminal  Code.  To  protect  further 
against  allegations  of  racial  bias,  mi- 
nority police  officers  from  across  the 
country  were  interviewed  by  those 
crafting  the  test  questions 

And  the  most  subjective  part  of  the 
test,  the  oral  examination,  was  tape- 


with  disabilities  have  been  paying  for 
access  to  these  services  for  many  years, 
and  it  is  time  that  this  access  is  now 
provided  ’’ 

Although  the  equipment  cost  of 
nearly  $50,000  represents  only  a rela- 
tively minor  financial  drain  for  a city 
the  size  of  Los  Angeles,  the  case  is 
significant  because  it  signals  an  effort 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  enforce 
compliance  with  the  ADA  Some  juris- 
dictions do  not  have  the  necessary 
equipment  or  training  to  accommodate 
emergency  calls  from  the  deaf,  who 
number  approximately  2 million  na- 
tionally. An  estimated  23  million 
Americans  are  said  to  have  some  hear- 
ing loss. 


recorded  so  analysts  grading  it  would 
not  be  able  to  see  the  skin  color  of  the 
applicant.  That  feature  was  welcomed 
by  minorities  and  whites. 

"This  test  isn’t  culturally  biased,” 
said  Gerald  Barrett,  whose  company 
developed  the  test.  “It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  culture  or  race.  It  has  everything  to 
do  with  what  it  takes  to  be  a gixxl  police 
sergeant  and  understanding  the  crimi- 
nal code 

“This  is  a case  of  equality  of  oppor- 


"I  don't  like  the  results; 
nobody  does.  But  the 
test  was  fair.  I'm  open 
to  any  suggestions.  But 
what  can  you  do?  I can't 
throw  it  out.  What  about 
the  people  who 
passed?" 

— Mayor  Richard  M.  Daley 


tunity  clashing  with  the  idea  of  equality 
of  result  But  that’s  politics.  This  test 
was  scrupulously  fair,"  Barrett  told  The 
Chicago  Tribune. 

This  was  the  first  test  given  since 
“race  norming,"  the  practice  of  giving 
minorities  extra  points  on  test  scores  to 
make  up  for  past  discrimination,  was 
banned  by  the  1991  Civil  Rights  Act. 
Before  race  norming  was  banned,  a 
1985  sergeants  test  resulted  in  one- 
third  minorities  among  the 458  officers 
promoted 

But  the  latest  sergeants  test  has 
threatened  that  status  quo.  Some  opin- 
ion-makers and  political  figures  have 


The  Justice  Department  is  asking 
cities  to  purchase  TDDs,  which  work 
by  allowing  a hearing-impaired  person 
to  type  a message  on  a keyboard  and 
send  it  over  telephone  lines.  The  party 
the  caller  is  trying  to  reach  sees  the 
message  on  a small  computer  screen 
and  can  type  a response. 

In  addition  to  Los  Angeles,  The 
Post  reported,  the  Justice  Department 
has  been  investigating  91 1 accessibil- 
ity in  several  other  jurisdictions,  but 
DoJ  declined  to  identity  those  locali- 
ties. Berkeley,  Calif.,  recently  entered 
an  agreement  similar  to  that  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Some  jurisdictions  have  some  of  the 
necessary  equipment  to  respond  to  9 1 1 


suggested  that,  since  the  test  produced 
politically  uncomfortable  results, 
maybe  such  examinations  were  not  a 
gixxl  way  to  determine  who  makes  a 
good  sergeant. 

Perhaps,  they  say,  police  supervi- 
sors should  use  other  criteria  to  make 
promotions,  such  as  job  review,  length 
of  service  and  other  subjective  means 
of  measuring  what  it  takes  to  manage. 

One  Daley  Administration  official 
who  stayed  on  the  edge  of  the  debate  is 
usually  right  in  the  middle  of  it  Jim 
Williams,  the  Mayor’s  press  secretary, 
is  an  African-American.  He  is  also  the 
son  of  the  late  Lieut.  James  H.  Williams 
Jr.,  a 35-year  Chicago  police  veteran 
who  was  considered  militant  by  the 
police  establishment  but  who  made 
command  rank  before  the  advent  of 
affirmative  action  programs 

“I’m  very  sensitive  to  the  African- 
American  officers.  I lived  through  it. 
My  dad  went  through  it,  when  it  was 
worse  than  it  is  now,"  Williams  said 
“But  the  thing  is,  we  took  City  Hall  out 
of  the  process.  And  this  happens." 

Some  minority  rank-and-file  police 
officers  have  joined  the  chorus  of  those 
declaring  the  test  unfair  without  offer- 
ing specie  instances  of  bias.  Those 
questioning  the  test  have  ranged  from  a 
black  female  officer  who  said  she  de- 
clined to  take  the  test  because  “I  know 
the  odds  are  stacked  against  me"  to  one 
of  two  Hispanic  officers  who  will  soon 
be  promoted,  but  who,  nontheless, 
called  the  exam  "flawed," 

Despite  extensive  protest,  the  city 
plans  to  leave  its  $5  million  test  intact 
and  there  are  no  plans  to  create  a new 
test. 

“A  lot  of  people  don’t  like  the  re- 
sults," Daley  said.  "There  aren't  enough 
minorities.  I don't  like  it  either,  but  the 
exam  will  stay." 


calls  from  the  deaf,  the  hearing-im- 
paired and  those  with  speech  impair- 
ments — but  not  enough  to  make  their 
emergency  centers  fully  accessible, 
according  to  Toni  Dunne,  who  chairs 
the  National  Emerency  Number  Asso- 
ciation's accessibility  issues  commit- 
tee. 

The  Los  Angeles  agreement  comes 
as  the  nubmer  of  complaints  against 
states  and  local  governments  under  the 
ADA  nearly  doubled  last  year  to  1 ,094 

It  grew  out  of  a complaint  by  a 35- 
year-old  deaf  woman  who  was  unable 
to  contact  9 1 1 when  her  3-year-old  son 
was  injured  in  1992. 

Sheri  Farinha  Mutti,  who  is  deaf. 

Continued  on  Page  10 


Attention,  LEN  readers 


Police  officials  in  the  St.  Louis 
suburb  of  Kirkwood,  Mo  , area  have 
informed  LEN  that  an  organization 
calling  itself  the  National  Law  En- 
forcement Sports  Federation  has 
been  soliciting  donations  for  a 
"National  Police  Olympics  spon- 
sored by  Law  Enforcement  News." 
The  solicitors  ask  for  a donation  in 
exchange  for  a gift  to  be  sent  by 


United  Parcel  Service  and  billed  to  the 
donor.  In  one  case,  the  cash-on-deliv- 
ery  charge  totaled  $175 

The  organization  also  has  a toll-free 
number,  and  callers  are  greeted  with  a 
message  that  they  have  reached  Law 
Enforcement  News  and  to  leave  a 
message. 

The  LEN  staff  wishes  to  let  readers 
know  that  the  newspaper  does  not  spon- 


sor a “National  Police  Olympics."  is 
not  affiliated  with  the  “National  Law 
Enforcement  Sports  Federation,  nor 
does  it  have  a toll-free  telephone 
number  Solicitations  on  behalf  of 
LEN  are  suspect  and  should  be  disre- 
garded. Suspicious-sounding  solici- 
tations may  also  be  referred  to  your 
state  attorney  general  or  consumer 
protection  agency 


With  an  eye  on  ADA  enforcement,  Feds 
crack  down  on  911  access  for  the  deaf 
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People  & Places 


2-for-1 

deal 

For  decades,  wives  of  deputies  as- 
signed to  remote  substations  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Sheriff  s Department 
performed  servile  duties  while  their 
husbands  were  out  in  the  field. 

They  answered  telephones,  moni- 
tored police  radio  calls  and  even  cleaned 
jail  cells  — all  for  free.  No  one  ques- 
tioned the  practice  until  Caryn  Suhr 
asked  to  get  paid  for  the  work  she 
performed  dun  ng  the  two  years  that  her 
husband.  Mark,  was  assigned  to  the 
Gorman  substation. 

The  Suhrs  have  now  filed  suit  against 
the  Sheriff's  Department,  charging  sex 
and  marital  status  discrimination  and 
seeking  more  than  $5  million  in  dam- 
ages and  back  wages. 

In  the  half-century  since  the  Sher- 
iff’s Department  created  the  Gorman 
compound,  no  female  deputies  or 
unmarried  male  deputies  have  ever  been 
assigned  there. 

The  compound  comprises  the  sub- 
station and  two  houses,  one  for  each  of 
its  two  deputies.  The  deputies  work 
staggered  shifts,  patrolling  a 350- 
square-mile  area  that  is  home  to  only 
1 ,600  people  When  the  deputies  are  in 
the  field,  their  wives  answer  the  phones, 
serve  as  dispatchers  and  deal  with  prob- 
lems brought  in  by  tourists  or  residents. 

The  Sheriff  s Department’s  official 
response  to  Caryn  Suhr’s  complaint 
maintains  that  she  was  never  a county 
employee  and  was  therefore  never 
required  to  perform  any  duties.  When- 
ever she  worked  around  the  office,  the 
department  says,  she  did  so  strictly  as  a 
volunteer. 

The  telephone  and  dispatch  wires 
that  link  the  substation  to  both  houses 
on  the  compound  are  solely  for  conven- 
ience, a department  spokesman  said. 

“If  the  phone  rings,  you  answer  it, 
but  there  are  no  mandatory  duties  for  a 
spouse,"  said  Dennis  Gonzales,  the 
lawyer  defending  the  department 
against  the  Suhrs'  suit.  “So  it  appears 
that  Deputy  Suhr’s  wife  undertook  to 
make  more  of  this  position  than  was 
required,  contrary  to  and  without  de- 
partment approval." 

But  the  couple's  lawyer.  D.  Wil- 
liam Heine,  says  she  never  had  any 
choice  but  to  volunteer.  “Is  it  volun- 
teering when  you  require  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  bring  their  wives" 


when  they  are  assigned  to  Gorman?,  he 
asked.  “This  is  an  arcane  sexist  attitude 
where  women  are  considered  append- 
ages of  their  husbands  and  able  to  work 
for  free. 

Before  a deputy  is  posted  to  Gor- 
man, his  wife  submits  to  what  amounts 
to  a job  interview.  Gonzales  says  these 
interviews  are  intended  to  make  sure 
that  the  couple,  who  will  be  spending 
many  months  with  few  amenities  in  a 
rural  area  where  crime  is  imported  via 
Interstate  5 by  drug  traffickers,  car 
thieves  and  others,  have  a stable  rela- 
tionship that  the  wife  understands  the 
area’s  difficulties, 

Caryn  Suhr  says  she  was  told  during 
her  interview  what  her  duties  would  be: 
dealing  with  anyone  who  came  upon 
the  station  while  the  deputies  were  away, 
answering  telephones,  acting  as  a dis- 
patcher 

She  says  that  when  she  asked  her 
interviewer  about  being  paid  for  all 
this,  she  was  told  that  the  department 
was  looking  into  compensating  wives 
for  their  work  and  that  money  to  do  so 
would  probabaly  be  approved  shortly. 

When  a year  and  a half  passed  with 
no  sign  of  the  pay  that  she  had  been  told 
would  probably  be  forthcoming,  she 
decided  to  submit  a pay  proposal  di- 
rectly to  Sheriff  Sherman  Block. 

The  Sheriff  responded  in  Novem- 
ber 199 1 . “Though  binding  and  finances 
are  always  a problem,”  he  wrote,  “I 
have  directed  our  personnel  services 
staff  to  expedite  a classification  study 
of  the  work  you  consistently  perform.  It 
is  my  hope  that  we  can  identify  an 
appropriate  job  classification  and  then 
obtain  the  required  funding." 

Still  nothing  changed.  Instead,  in 
late  1992  the  department  transferred 
Deputy  Suhr  from  Gorman  to  what  the 
couple  describe  as  a less  desirable  as- 
signment at  the  Santa  Clarita  station. 
The  couple  then  filed  their  suit,  which, 
in  addition  to  alleging  discrimination, 
contends  that  because  of  Caryn  Suhr’s 
campaign,  the  department  has  subjected 
her  husband  to  repeated  harassment 

House 

cleaning 

While  city  police  chiefs  ordinarily 
change  with  the  election  of  a new  mayor, 
Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  Mayor  Debbie  Jar- 
arnillo  made  the  appointment  of  her 
new  chief  anything  but  ordinary  after 
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A boost  for  drug  reform 

Foundation  gets  new  board  members,  $6M  grant 


It’s  been  a busy  summer  for  the 
Drug  Policy  Foundation,  which  re- 
cently named  a new  executive  direc- 
tor, added  five  prominent  individu- 
als to  its  board  of  director?,,  and 
announced  that  an  international  phi- 
lanthropist had  donated  $6 million  to 
the  nonprofit  organization,  which 
promotes  alternatives  to  the  war  on 
drugs. 

David  Condliffe,  a former  direc- 
tor of  drug  abuse  policy  in  New  York 
City,  was  appointed  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Washington,  D.C.-based 
foundation  on  July  1 1 . Condliffe  will 
lead  a "management  triumvirate”  that 
also  includes  foundation  president 
Arnold  Trebach  and  vice  president 
Kevin  Zeese,  a foundation  announce- 
ment said.  Condliffe  will  work  both 
in  New  York  City  and  Washington. 

Condliffe  said  he  would  use  his 
position  to  push  for  reforms  in  the 
battle  against  drug  abuse  and  narcot- 
ics trafficking. 

“When  anyone  suggests  study- 
ing alternatives  to  the  drug  war,  that 
person  is  ridiculed  and  officially 
ignored,”  he  said.  “This  is  no  time 
for  such  a reaction.  Our  nation’s 
public  health  demands  responsible 
discussion  and  real  policy  changes.” 

Condliffe  added:  “When  you 
consider  the  human  fallout  from 
current  policy,  especially  the  un- 
checked spread  of  HIV/AIDS  among 
drug  users,  we  cannot  shrink  from 
discussing  every  sensible  reform.  We 
must  start  by  taking  a more  humane 
approach  to  addicts,  which  means 
considering  manageable  models  of 
harm  reduction  and  new  drug  main- 
tenance options." 


Trebach  said  the  foundation  looked 
forward  to  the  addition  of  Condliffe  on 
its  staff,  saying  lie  “brings  a strong 
background  and  real  compassion  for 
people  mired  in  the  drug  scene,  making 
this  triumvirate  a vibrant  one.  The  fu- 
ture of  reform  is  bright” 

The  foundation  also  announced  that 
philanthropist  George  Soros  has 
pledged  $6  million  to  the  organization 
over  three  years  — $3  million  of  which 
will  be  used  for  operational  support  and 
$3  million  for  a grant  program  The 
DPF  said  it  will  award  grants  to  “inno- 
vative public  health  projects,  drug  treat- 
ment options  and  advocacy  programs," 
and  added  that  the  money  will  allow  an 
expansion  ofDPF’s  current  operations, 
including  public  education  and  the  Inter- 
national Network  of  Cities  on  Drug 
Policy,  which  links  city  officials  and 
policy-makers  worldwide. 

Zeese  said  that  the  grant  program 
will  allow  the  foundation  to  “showcase 
proven  programs  whose  success  de- 
mands immediate  policy  reform"  Most 
of  the  grants  will  be  to  U.S.  cities  in- 
volved in  expanding  outreach  and  health 
care  for  drug  users  and  research  on  the 
medicinal  uses  of  prohibited  drugs  such 
as  marijuana. 

The  foundation  will  also  evaluate 
decriminalization  in  Colombia  and 
Germany,  Zeese  said,  and  in  countries 
•That  permit  more  radical  experimenta- 
tion.” the  foundation  will  provide  sup- 
port to  drug  maintenance  programs  for 
addicts  . “There  will  also  be  seed  money 
for  advocacy  projects  in  drug  policy 
reform."  he  added. 

Soros  is  funding  DPF  through  his 
Open  Society  Institute,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  New  York  last  year  and 


which  administers  programs  in  the 
United  States  and  in  regions  both 
inside  and  outside  the  current  net- 
work of  Soros  Foundations. 

“George  Soros  does  not  believe 
that  the  drug  war  makes  any  sense 
from  an  economic  standpoint,”  said 
Aryeh  Neier,  president  of  the  OSI. 
“The  current  policy  is  wasteful  and  it 
promotes  crime  and  disease.  From 
every  standpoint,  it  is  a failure.  We 
believe  that  it  is  urgent  that  alterna- 
tive approaches  be  explored.” 

The  five  newest  members  of  the 
foundation's  board  of  directors  are: 

H Robert  Sweet,  a senior  Federal 
judge  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  who  gained  national  at- 
tention in  1989  when  he  publicly 
questioned  the  effectiveness  of  the 
drug  war, 

11  Baltimore  Mayor  Kurt 
Schmoke,  who  prompted  a debate 
when  he  suggested  in  1988  that  drug 
policy  needed  reform  and  who  has 
imtiaiied  drug  policies  in  Baltimore 
centered  around  the  harm- reduction 
concept; 

H New  Haven,  Conn.,  Police  Chief 
Nicholas  Pastore,  whose  pioneer- 
ing efforts  to  implement  harm-re- 
duction drug  policies  have  resulted 
in  lower  rates  of  crime  and  drug- 
related  disease; 

H Joseph  McNamara,  the  for- 
mer police  chief  of  San  Jose,  Calif., 
and  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 

H Ethan  Nadelmann,  a former 
professor  of  public  policy  and  inter- 
national affairs  at  Princeton  Univer- 
sity's Woodrow  Wilson  School  who 
is  currently  director  of  the  Lindesmith 
Center  in  New  York. 


her  election  on  March  1 

Before  firing  Chief  Robert  Lucero, 
Jaramillo  thoroughly  lambasted  himon 
a local  radio  show.  Her  methods  of 
cleaning  house  may  not  have  been 
politically  pretty,  but  her  decision  to 
fire  Lucero  is  apparently  a popular  one. 

"It  was  a real  popular  move  she  did 
to  get  rid  of  him,  because  he  was  con- 
sidered out  of  touch  with  the  commu- 
nity," the  mayor’s  spokeswoman, 
Deborah  Martinez,  said  in  an  inter- 
view with  LEN.  “Among  the  ranks,  he 
was  not  a popular  man.  He  was  what 
you  call  a dictator." 

After  a five-month  search.  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexico  Police  Chief 
Donald  Grady  2d  was  chosen  from  a 
field  of  23  applicants  to  succeed  Lu- 
cero. He  took  command  of  the  171- 
member  Santa  Fe  department  on  Au- 
gust 29. 

Grady  earned  a measure  of  notori- 
ety at  UNM  for  cracking  down  on  ille- 
gal parking.  Shortly  after  he  began  there 
in  199 1 , some  found  his  enforcement  of 
parking  regulations  to  be  Draconian. 
By  his  own  count,  his  department  towed 
some  230  illegally  parked  vehicles  from 
the  campus  on  the  first  two  days  of  his 
parking  crackdown. 

Before  going  to  UNM,  Grady  had 
been  chief  of  police  in  Bloomer,  Wis. 

Santa  Fe  City  Manager  Isaac  Pino 
indicated  that  he  expects  Grady  to  steer 
the  department  toward  an  operational 
style  that  he  called  “integrated  polic- 
ing," which  emphasizes  the  participa- 
tion of  the  community  and  other  city 
departments.  “Donald  Grady  is  going 


to  change  the  face  of  policing  in  Santa 
Fe  as  we  know  it,"  Pino  said. 

“My  emphasis  will  be  on  customer 
service,  because  we  are  here  to  satisfy 
the  citizens  of  Santa  Fe,”  Grady  said  in 
a statement . "I  don’t  believe  in  a depart- 
ment that  views  the  community  as  ’them 
vs.  us’  . It’s  just  everyone." 

Grady,  who  holds  a master's  degree 
in  management,  is  now  working  to- 
ward a Ph.D.  at  Waldon  University. 

Back  in 
the  saddle 

Former  New  York  City  Police  Com- 
missioner Raymond  Kelly  is  a law 
enforcement  practitioner  once  again, 
having  joined  an  international  corpo- 
rate detective  firm. 

On  Sept . 1 . Kelly , a 3 1 -year  NYPD 
veteran  who  served  as  commissioner 
from  October  1992  until  January  1994, 
took  over  as  president  of  Investigative 
Group  Inc.  and  director  of  the  firm’s 
New  York  office. 

"He’s  already  out  generating  new 
clients,  giving  us  new  leadership  and 
direction  and  energy,  and  that's  basi- 
cally what  we  were  looking  for,"  IGI 
chairman  Terry  Lenzner  told  LEN. 

IGI  is  p 10-year-old  firm  with  about 
100  employees  in  eight  offices  in  the 
United  States  and  England. 

“I’m  learning,"  Kelly  told  LEN,  dis- 
cussing the  global  computer  network 
IGI  relies  on  to  access  factual  informa- 


tion for  law  firms,  corporations  and 
government  bodies.  “So  far,  I’ve 
handled  largely  administrative  duties. 
Since  the  company  is  relatively  small. 
I'm  able  to  get  involved  in  the  investi- 
gations, and  advising  on  how  they  are 
to  be  conducted. 

Kelly's  stint  as  commissioner  was 
brief  but  eventful.  In  addition  to  over- 
seeing the  NYPD’s  response  to  and 
investigation  of  the  World  Trade  Cen- 
ter bombing,  he  also  endured  two  inde- 
pendent inquiries  into  police  practices  - 
- one  on  the  handling  of  racially  charged 
riots  in  Crown  Heights,  and  the  recent 
Mollen  Commission  report  on  drug- 
related  police  corruption.  Kelly  began 
adopting  a number  of  the  reforms  urged 
by  the  Mollen  panel  during  his  tenure. 

“A  lot  of  the  reforms  that  were  put  in 
place  on  my  watch,  and  hopefully  are 
being  supported,  will  go  a long  way  to 
strengthening  the  internal  investigative 
process,"  he  said  “That’s  the  key  to 
keeping  the  department  as  clean  as 
possible." 

With  Kelly  on  board,  Lenzner  said 
he  now  expects  IGI’s  New  York  office 
to  "become  the  fastest  growing  office, 
where  it  hasn’t  been  in  the  past.” 

“I’m  expecting  terrific  new  leader- 
ship and  vision  for  the  company  and  I 
think  it’s  always  healthy  to  have  some- 
body to  come  in  from  the  outside,  par- 
ticular somebody  who’s  had  30-some 
years  of  experience  in  the  kind  of  agency 
he  has  run,"  Lenzner  said. 

Asked  about  a return  to  public  law 
enforcement.  Kelly  said  simply:  “You 
never  say  never  ” 
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Scrambled  ex: 


Feds  back  away  from  Clipper  proposal 


Dealing  a blow  to  law  enforcement 
agencies  and  earning  praise  from  pri- 
vacy-rights groups,  the  Clinton  Ad- 
ministration is  apparently  backing  away 
from  attempts  to  control  the  method  of 
scrambling  private  communications  on 
the  information  superhighway. 

In  a letter  written  in  July  to  a Con- 
gressional opponent  of  the  technology, 
Vice  President  A1  Gore  said  that  the 
Administration  was  willing  to  explore 
industry  alternatives  to  the  so-called 
Clipper  chip,  a system  designed  in 
secrecy  by  the  National  Security 


Agency.  [See  LEN,  April  15,  1994.) 

Intended  as  a way  to  let  people 
scramble  their  electronic  conversations 
— but  retain  the  ability  of  law-enforce- 
ment agencies  to  conduct  court-author- 
ized wiretaps  — the  Gipper  chip  was 
introduced  by  the  Administration  in 
April  1993  as  the  Government’s  pre- 
ferred method  for  communicating  in 
secret  code  in  the  era  of  computerized 
digital  electronics. 

Critics  have  said  that  because  Clip- 
per is  classified,  there  is  no  way  to 
verify  whether  the  nation’s  intelligence 


agencies  have  embedded  a secret  elec- 
tronic "backdoor’’  in  the  design  that 
might  allow  for  unauthorized  Govern- 
ment spying. 

Software  and  computer  industry 
executives  have  worried  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  use  its  preference  for 
the  Clipper  chip  as  a way  to  block 
exports  of  hardware  and  software  prod- 
ucts  using  other  commercially  avail- 
able— and  more  popular — encryption 
methods. 

A number  of  people  in  the  computer 
industry  and  in  privacy-rights  groups 


Wiretap  act  moves  ahead 
— in  more  paiatabie  form 


While  it  now  appears  that  the 
Clinton  Administration’s  Clipper 
chip  proposal  may  be  abandoned, 
new  legislation  introduced  in  Con- 
gress last  month,  could  give  Govern- 
ment and  law  enforcement  agencies 
what  they  say  is  a vital  edge  in  con- 
ducting wiretaps  and  surveillance  of 
the  telephone  and  cable  television 
industries. 

The  Digital  Telephony  and 
Communications  Privacy  Improve- 
ment Act , long  sought  by  the  FBI  and 
backed  by  the  Administration,  prom- 
ises $500  million  in  Federal  money 
to  help  communications  companies 
pay  for  the  development  and  instal- 
lation of  software  that  will  make  it 
easier  for  law  enforement  agencies 
to  conduct  wiretaps  and  trace  mes- 
sages. 

It  would  also  reimburse  the  com- 
panies for  future  costs  related  to  re- 
taining the  capability  of  law  enforce- 
ment to  conduct  court-authorized 
wiretaps  and  trace  calls  — tasks  that 
require  new  methods  as  more  and 
more  communications  are  transmit- 
ted along  fiber-optic  lines  and  in  the 
digital  pulses  of  computer  code 

One  point  of  great  anticipation 
for  both  law  enforcement  and  the 
computer  industry  before  the  legis- 
lation was  introduced  had  been 
whether  the  rules  would  cover  com- 
mercial computer  network  services, 
like  America  Online  and  CompuS- 
erve, through  which  an  increasing 
amount  of  public  communication 
now  takes  place. 

As  drafted,  the  legislation  would 
not  require  these  network  operators 
to  provide  special  access  for  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  although  law  en- 
forcement officials  could  seek  a 
warrant  to  examine  billing  records 
and  other  auditing  information  in  an 
effort  to  determine  who  had  been 
communicating  with  whom. 

The  burden  would  be  on  the  po- 
lice or  FBI  to  convince  a judge  that 


such  material  was  necessary  for  con- 
ducting a particular  investigation. 

"This  is  a key  part  of  the  package 
that  makes  it,  if  not  palatable,  at  least  in 
the  ballpark  of  acceptability  for  us," 
Jerry  Berman,  policy  director  of  the 
Electronic  Frontier  Foundation,  a non- 
profit Washington  privacy-rights  group 
that  had  opposed  the  bill,  told  The  New 
York  Times. 

The  new  legislation  confines  sur- 
veillance to  public  communications 
networks,  excluding  private  corporate 
telephone  and  computer  networks 
Conventional  cable  television  service, 
delivering  information  and  entertain- 
ment into  homes,  would  not  fall  under 
the  legislation.  But  the  legislation  would 
embrace  the  two-way  communications 
systems  through  which  cable  operators 
intend  to  offer  telephone  and  computer 
communications. 

The  FBI  has  made  the  wiretapping 
legislation  its  highest  legislative  prior- 
ity in  recent  years  And  whileall  parties 
generally  agree  that  wiretaps  can  be  a 
necessary  tool  for  police  and  Federal 
investigators  in  fighting  crime  and  ter- 
rorism. various  groups  raised  different 
concerns. 

Privacy  groups  had  fought  to  re- 
strict the  monitoring  powers  contained 
in  the  legislation.  The  communications 
industry,  meanwhile,  had  balked  at  the 
cost  of  updating  their  networks  and 
complained  that  the  FBI  had  not  dem- 
onstrated that  its  investigators  were 
being  deterred  by  the  increasing  use  of 
digitally  transmitted  communications. 

“I’m  not  a great  fan  of  wiretap- 
ping," said  Representative  Don  Ed- 
wards (D.-Calif.),  a former  FBI  agent 
who  is  viewed  by  many  as  a kind  of 
civil-rights  sentry  over  the  bureau.  "But 
it's  legal  and  we  have  to  take  care  of  it. 

"We've  worked  with  the  FBI  and 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  they 
represent  the  Administration.  I don't 
think  there  will  be  objections  except 
perhaps  from  purists  who  don’t  like  the 
idea  of  Government  listening  in  on 


conversations,"  Edwards  told  The 
Times. 

Under  current  law,  the  police  or 
FBI  need  only  a court  subpoena  to 
obtain  a customer's  billing  records 
from  the  phone  company.  But  with 
on-line  service  providers,  that  infor- 
mation generally  contains  few  de- 
tails other  than  the  billing  address. 

Privacy-rights  groups  had  wor- 
ried that  the  legislation  would  enable 
law  enforcement  officials  to  monitor 
all  billing  data  attached  to  telephone, 
cable  and  computer  communications 
With  die  advent  of  two-way  cable 
television  and  the  growth  of  on-line 
services,  such  information  in  the 
future  could  paint  increasingly  de- 
tailed portraits  of  private  lives  — 
including  information  like  credit  card 
and  banking  transactioas,  political 
preferences,  social  contacts,  and  even 
the  kinds  of  movies  people  watch. 

Earlier  this  year,  FBI  Director 
Louis  Freeh  said  Americans  would 
simply  have  to  give  up  a degree  of 
privacy  in  exchange  for  the  eaves- 
dropping toots  needed  to  fight  crime 

Older  analog  telephone  networks 
transmit  voices  as  electronic  patterns 
that  mimic  natural  sound  waves.  But 
now,  thousands  of  phone  calls  sent  in 
a format  represented  by  the  ones  and 
zeros  of  computer  code  can  inter- 
mingle at  once  on  a single  circuit 

The  FBI  says  that  often  it  cannot 
separate  individuals  calls  from  among 
thousands  of  conversations-  Linder 
the  legislation,  telephone  and  other 
communications  companies  would 
have  four  years  to  install  the  new 
hardware  and  software  that  would 
enable  law  enforement  officials  to 
sort  out  such  conversations. 

Edwards,  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  legislation  and  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  subcommittee  on 
civil  and  constitutional  rights,  said 
he  hopes  to  have  the  legislation  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  by  the  end  of 
September 


With  hardened  targets,  store 
robberies  are  less  convenient 


now  say  Gore's  letter  to  Representative 
Maria  Cantwell  (D  -Wash.)  indicates 
that  the  Clipper  plan  may  now  be  aban- 
doned — at  least  for  any  application 
beyond  basic  telephone  calls. 

Some  industry  experts  hailed  the 
news.  "I  think  this  is  great,”  said  Nathan 
Myhrvold,  vice  president  for  advanced 
technology  at  the  Microsoft  Corpora- 
tion, the  nation’s  largest  software  maker. 

"Maria  Cantwell  has  gone  head-to- 
head  with  the  powers-that-bc  and  they 
blinked,"  Myhrvold  told  The  New  York 
Times.  “The  Gipper  chip  is  dead  at 
least  for  any  kind  of  data  stuff." 

Microsoft  has  been  one  of  a number 
of  high-tech  companies  that  have  been 
fighting  the  Clinton  Administration  over 
the  Clipper  chip  and  export  control 
policies.  Software  makers  have  argued 
that  stiff  controls  on  the  export  of  cod- 
ing software  hamper  them  in  interna- 
tional competition. 

Still,  while  the  Administration  is 
now  willing  to  compromise  on  its  origi- 
nal proposal  that  became  a de  facto 
national  standard,  it  is  not  ready  to 
compromise  on  a principal  Clipper 


feature,  known  as  key  escrow. 

The  original  Clipper  system  called 
for  a two-part  digital  "key”  for  decod- 
ing scrambled  conversations.  These 
components  of  the  key  would  be  held 
by  two  independent  Government  agen- 
cies. 

Under  the  plan,  when  a law  enforce- 
ment agency  had  a legally  obtained 
warrant  to  listen  to  a conversation  that 
had  been  coded  by  Clipper,  it  would 
obtain  the  keys  from  the  agencies  hold- 
ing them  in  escrow.  By  merging  the 
keys,  it  could  obtain  a means  of  suc- 
cessfully unlocking  the  coded  conver- 
sations. 

Gore's  letter  said  that  any  industry- 
proposed  alternative  to  Clipper  accepted 
by  the  Administration  would  need  to 
have  a key-escrow  component  But  he 
said  the  escrow  agents  need  not  be 
Government  agencies  — a provision  of 
the  Clipper  system  that  had  raised 
concern  over  excessive  Government 
intrusion  and  made  it  seem  unlikely 
that  foreign  customers  would  want  to 
buy  Clipper-based  communications 
products. 


The  San  Diego  Conference  on 
Responding  to  Child  Maltreatment 


January  23  - 27,  1995 

Town  and  Country  Hotel-San  Diego,  California 
Join  us  in  a beautiful  setting  for  five 
exciting  and  intensive  days  of: 

■ General  sessions  ■ Workshops  ■ Forums 

■ Slide  sessions  ■ Research  papers 

• Traditional  and  innovative  practice  techniques 

• Varied  practice  levels  addressed 

• Networking  opportunities  with  outstanding 
experts  in  the  field 

• Continuing  education  credits  available 

„ Childrens 

For  information,  call  center  * 

(619)  495-4940  For  child  v ■* 
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Convenience  stores,  which  typically 
have  only  one  clerk  on  duty  late  at 
night,  can  be  an  easy  target  for  would- 
be  robbers 

But  officials  in  Gainesville,  Fla., 
trying  to  make  it  more  difficult  for 
robbers,  have  seen  robberies  drop  dra- 
matically with  the  passage  of  one  simple 
ordinance:  requiring  stores  to  have  two 


clerks  on  duty  during  late-night  hours. 

After  a rash  of  robberies  several 
years  ago,  the  city  tried  a variety  of 
different  security  requirements  de- 
signed to  reduce  opportunities  for  late- 
night  crime.  Stores  had  to  have  security 
cameras,  well-lit  parking  areas,  a drop 
safe,  and  signs  announcing  that  no  more 
than  $50  was  in  the  cash  register. 


When  convenience-store  crime 
continued  to  rise,  however,  officials 
added  the  more  controversial  require- 
ment The  city  began  mandating  that 
between  8 P M.  and  4 A M,  stores  must 
have  two  clerks  on  duty. 

Since  1987.  when  the  staffing  rule 
took  effect,  Gainesville  has  seen  a big 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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Cause  for  alarm? 


Security 

Police  departments  in  the  United 
States  anually  respond  to  as  many  as  1 5 
million  false  alarms  generated  by  pri- 
vate alarm  systems,  according  to  a new 
studyby  the  International  Associaton 
of  Chiefs  of  Police. 

Whiic  nearly  every  study  concludes 
that  burglar  alarm  systems  significantly 
reduce  property  losses  in  both  residen- 
tial and  commercial  markets,  they  have 
also  created  an  enormous  challenge  for 
local  police,  who  must  decide  how  and 
when  to  respond. 

“We  found  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  alarms  police  departments  receive 
from  private  alarm  systems  arc  false.” 
said  LACP  president  Sylvester  Daughtry 

Jr  , the  Police Chiefof police  inGreens- 

boro,  N.C.  “User  errors  account  for  70 
to  80  prccent  of  the  problem,  but  what- 
ever the  cause,  the  costs  to  individual 
departments  for  officer  time,  wasted 
fuel,  risk  of  accidents  en  route  and 
equipment  arc  substantial.  False  alarms 
also  mean  legitimate  calls  or  help  may 
be  delayed  and  they  may  over  time 
affect  officer  caution." 

The  problem  of  false  alarms  has 
always  been  a fundamental  issue  with 
police  departments,  but  the  growth  of 
the  private  alarm  industry  since  the 
I970‘s  has  added  a new  dimension  to 
the  problem. 

Industry  estimates  put  the  number 
of  private  alarm  systems  in  use  in  the 
United  States  as  high  as  15  million, 
with  7 percent  of  homes  and  40  percent 
of  businesses  believed  to  have  them. 
Sales  of  these  systems  have  been  fueled 
by  increased  public  concern  over  crime, 
the  availability  of  alarm  systems  and 
their  declining  cost. 

In  1990  there  were  about  13,000 


systems  seen  as 


mixed  blessing 


independent  alarm  companies  in  the 
country,  and  that  figure  is  expected  to 
grow  to  about  24.000  by  the  year  2000, 
according  to  industry  analysts.  Private 
alarm  businesses  generated  about  $4.5 
billion  in  1990  from  the  sale,  installa- 
tion and  monitoring  of  burglar  alarms 
and  fire  and  life-safety  systems. 

While  most  alarm  systems  perform 
as  intended,  the  prospect  of  continued 
growth  in  private  systems,  and  the  po- 
tential for  greater  numbers  of  false 
alarms,  has  convinced  many  police 
departments  to  search  aggressively  for 
solutions,  which  range  from  enhanced 
user  training  to  private  response  teams. 


Central  monitoring  stations  may 
attempt  to  verify  an  alarm  with  an  au- 
thorized person  before  dispatching  a 
police  officer  to  confirm  whether  an 
alarm  has  been  tripped  accidentally. 
The  verification  may  be  done  by  tele- 
phone or  by  listening  in  on  alarm  sys- 
tems equipped  with  audio  or  video 
cababilities. 

A large  proportion  of  false  alarms 
are  caused  by  user  errors,  leading  some 
to  explore  educational  approaches, 
including  promoting  systems  that  alert 
users  to  potential  false  alarms  so  own- 
ers can  cancel  them  before  police  are 
notified.  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 


for  example,  businesses  with  alarms 
are  required  to  train  employees  how  to 
use  the  systems  appropriately. 

The  I ACP  survey  said  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Maryland,  Michagan,  Ohio 
and  Texas  and  a few  thousand  cities 
and  counties  currently  have  false  alarm 
regulations.  Most  ordinances  allow  a 
fixed  number  of  “free”  false  alarm  calls 
and  then  impose  fines  on  the  owners  for 
subsequent  alarms. 

In  Maryland,  users  can  be  fined  $30 
for  each  false  alarm  response  after  the 
third  in  30  days,  or  after  eight  in  12 
months.  Some  ordinances  also  require 
the  registration  of  alarm  systems,  proof 


of  repair  if  excessive  false  alarms  arc 
received,  or  verification  of  alarms  by 
alarm  companies  before  the  police  are 
dispatched. 

The  IACP  reported  that  some  law 
enforcement  agencies  choose  to  not 
respond  to  unverified  alarms  from  sys- 
tems that  exceed  a specified  number  of 
false  alarms  over  a certain  period  of 
time.  Normal  response  would  be  rein- 
stated after  a specified  period  in  which 
no  false  alarms  were  received  or  after 
proof  of  repairs  is  provided. 

Initial  response  to  alarms  could  be 
handled  by  noncommissioned  person- 
Continued  on  Page  10 


Not  what  they  say,  but  how  they  say  it: 
DC  clears  homicides  with  voice  analysis 


Homicide  investigators  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  say  a device  that  meas- 
ures stress  in  a person's  voice  has  helped 
them  to  obtain  17  confessions  in  homi- 
cide cases  and  make  arrests  in  dozens 
more  since  they  began  using  it  last  fall. 

Of  all  the  recent  technology  ob- 
tained by  the  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  to  better  the  odds  in  its 
efforts  against  crime,  none  is  said  to  be 
as  effective  as  the  voice  analyzer,  which 
is  used  on  a voluntary  basis  during  the 
questioning  of  witnesses  and  suspects, 
who  must  provide  written  consent  for 
its  use.  “I  was  skeptical  at  first,"  said 
homicide  Lieut  James  Boteler,  the  first 
investigator  in  his  squad  to  be  trained  to 
use  the  device.  “Now,  I swear  by  it.” 

Homicide  detectives  told  The  Wash- 
ington Post  that  as  of  the  end  of  June, 


the  voice  analyzer  had  been  used  on 
124  witnesses  or  suspects.  Of  those.  95 
percent  were  found  to  have  high  levels 
of  stress  indicating  deception  in  one  or 
more  of  their  responses.  After  being 
shown  test  results,  37  of  the  95  admit- 
ted they  had  lied  to  interrogators  and 
either  confessed  to  killings  or  provided 
information  about  them. 

The  tests  are  not  admissible  in  court 
unless  all  parties  agree  to  use  them. 
Still,  detectives  say  the  voice  analyzer, 
a briefcase-sized  device  invented  in  the 
mid-1980's  by  Charles  Humble,  has 
become  an  integral  investigative  tool. 

The  device  uses  a microphone  vis- 
ible to  the  person  being  questioned, 
instead  of  the  wires  common  to  poly- 
graph machines.  As  detectives  ask 
witnesses  or  suspects  a series  of  yes  or 


no  questions,  the  responses  are  charted 
on  a graph  that  looks  much  like  a poly- 
graph printout,  with  a series  of  squiggly 
lines  in  which  peaks  indicate  truth  and 
flat  tops  indicate  lies. 

Detectives  show  the  printouts  to 
those  they  believe  are  not  telling  the 
truth. 

“Most  people,  no  matter  how  hard- 
ened they  are,  want  to  tell  the  truth," 
said  Boteler.  “We  try  to  use  all  the  keys 
we  can  to  unlock  the  truth.  This  has 
turned  out  to  be  a pretty  big  key." 

Humble,  the  device's  inventor,  said 
the  $7,000  analyzer  has  been  purchased 
by  more  than  500  law  enforcement 
agencies  worldwide.  He  said  the  ana- 
lyzer picks  up  and  measures  involun- 
tary frequency  modulations  or  micro- 
tremors in  the  human  voice,  which  in- 


dicate that  the  person  is  under  stress 
when  speaking. 

There  is  an  ongoing  debate  on  the 
effectiveness  of  the  analyzer,  which  is 
not  accepted  as  scientific  evidence  in 
court.  “We  don’t  know  how  accurate 
this  is,”  said  Hubert  Williams,  presi- 
dent of  the  Police  Foundation.  “But  if  it 
serves  as  a tool  to  help  suspects  and 
witnesses  provide  information  they 
otherwise  would  not,  it  is  worthwhile!" 

The  author  of  a book  on  criminal 
investigations  that  includes  a chapter 
on  truth- verification  techniques  told  The 
Post  he  believed  polygraphs  are  techni- 
cally superior  to  voice  analyzers.  “You 
could  stick  an  empty  suitcase  with  wires 
and  get  the  same  results,"  said  Thomas 
Mauriello.  “But  if  it’s  helping  them 
close  cases,  how  can  1 argue  with  that?" 


New  Criminal  Justice  Resource  Packages  From  the  National  Institute  of  Justice 


■ Keep  abreast  of  critical  criminal  justice  issues. 

■ Get  the  resources  you  need  to  make  a difference. 

The  National  Institute  of  Justice/National  Criminal  Justice  Reference  Service  (NCJRS)  offers,  for  only  $32,  a 
wealth  of  material  tailored  exclusively  for  busy  professionals  who  need  crime  control  information  fast! 

NEW!  Family  Violence  Resource  Package  (includes  information  on  child  abuse  and  elderly  victims)  NC]  147703. 
NEW!  Community  Policing  Resource  Package  NCJ 147702. 

Drug  Testing  Resource  Package  NCJ  139307. 

Intermediate  Sanctions  Resource  Package  NCJ  139310. 

For  only  $32  per  package,  you  will  receive: 

■ Packages  developed  by  criminal  justice  information  specialists  at  NCJRS. 

- ■ Materials  designed  to  help  you  quickly  respond  to  today's  challenges. 

■ Contents  that  provide  relevant  statistics,  theories  and  research,  and  promising  approaches. 

■ Office  of  Justice  Programs  publications,  referral  lists,  and  literature  searches  of  the  NCJRS  Document  Data  Base. 

■ Easy-to-shelve  holder  with  quick  access  to  each  document. 


To  purchase  your  resource  package(s),  call: 

800-851-3420 
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What's  cooking  in  Georgia? 
A benefit  for  youth  at  risk 

Sheriffs'  cookbook  is  proving  a 4-star  fundraiser 


Georgia  sheriffs  are  sharing  their 
culinary  secrets  in  a recently  published 
cookbook  that  is  being  sold  to  benefit 
the  Georgia  Sheriffs  Youth  Homes, 
which  provide  a sanctuary  for  abused 
and  homeless  kids. 

The  286-page  cookbook,  titled 
“Lawfully  Good  Eating,"  is  part  of  a 
fundraising  effort  spearheaded  by  the 
state  chapter  of  the  Telephone  Pioneers 
of  America.  The  book  includes  580 
recipes  — many  submitted  by  sheriffs 
and  their  deputies — along  with  educa- 
tional information  and  household  hints, 
and  is  said  to  be  selling  like  hotcakes. 

Over  14.000  copies  of  its  20,000- 
copy  first  printing  have  been  sold  at 
$10  each,  $4.50  of  which  goes  to  the 
four  youth  homes  run  by  the  Georgia 
Sheriffs  Association.  It  is  being  sold  by 
direct  mail,  sheriffs’  departments, 
bookstores  and  by  the  state’s  7,650 
members  of  the  Telephone  Pioneers. 

Purchasers  of  the  cookbook  can  try 


out  such  caloric  delights  as  Bartow 
County  Sheriff  Don  Thurman's  “Fat 
Man’s  Com  Bread,"  Walton  County 
Sheriff  Franklin  Thornton’s  “ 10-Layer 
Chocolate  Cake,”  and  Muscogee 
County  Sheriff  Gene  Hodge's  “Hot  Shot 
Turkey  Chili,’’  among  many  others. 

Most  of  the  proceeds  are  going 
toward  the  renovation  of  the  Georgia 
Sheriffs  Pineland  Youth  Home  in  La 
Grange,  where  work  is  underway  to 
construct  a pavilion,  restore  a lake  and 
build  a lakeside  recreational  facility 
Sue  Wofford,  a member  of  the  Tele- 
phone Pioneers'  Dixie  Chapter  No.  23 
who  chairs  the  fundraising  effort,  said 
her  organization  had  raised  $158,000 
for  the  project  through  cookbook  sales 
and  plans  to  commit  at  least  $39,000 
toward  the  restoration  of  the  lake. 

Gary  Renfroe,  director  of  the  sher- 
iffs' assocation  child-care  program,  said 
the  $ 1.3-million  renovation  project 
should  be  completed  within  the  next 


two  to  three  years. 

Renfroe  told  LEN  that  about  100 
children  cunently  live  in  the  four  facili- 
ties run  by  the  GSA,  which,  in  addition 
to  the  La  Grange  home,  include  the 
Georgia  Sheriff  Boys  Ranch  in  Hahira, 
the  Georgia  Sheriffs'  Cherokee  Estate 
in  Dalton,  and  Camp  Whitley  in  Cobb 
County. 

The  homes  provide  the  youths  with 
a supportive  environment,  educational 
and  vocational  training  and  recreational 
opportunities,  and  are  open  to  children 
ages  6 to  16,  who  can  remain  at  the 
facilities  as  long  as  they  are  enrolled  in 
school,  he  said. 

/ To  order  a copy  of  "Lawfully  Good 
Ealing,  ” send  a check  or  money  order 
for  $ tO,  plus  $2  postage  aiul  handling, 
to:  Telephone  Pioneers  of  America, 
Dixie  Chapter  No.  23.  151-100  Pe- 
rimeter Center  Place,  Atlanta,  GA 
30346:  or  call  (404)  391-4481 ./ 


With  changes  in  law,  Texas  makes 
room  in  prison  for  worst  felons 


State  prisons  in  Texas  may  soon  be 
accommodating  more  violent  offend- 
ers — due  largely  to  new  laws  that  no 
longer  allow  juries  and  judges  to  send 
many  low-level  drug  dealers  and  users 
to  maximum-security  prisons. 

State  Senator  John  Whitmire,  the 
Houston  Democrat  who  co-authored 
the  new  laws  that  took  effect  on  Sept . 1 , 
said  Texas  can  no  longer  afford  to  put 
nonviolent  drug  offenders  in  prison  cells 
needed  for  violent  criminals. 

Whitmire  hopes  to  clear  additional 
prison  space  by  rehabilitating  nonvio- 
lent offenders,  most  of  whom  he  says 
commit  crimes  to  support  drug  habits. 

The  new  laws  also  initiated  the 
construction  of  the  “state  jail’’  system, 
a network  of  17  minimum-security 
facilities  that  will  house  up  to  22,000 
inmates. 

Judges  can  now  sentence  minor 
offenders  to  probation  and  repeat  of- 
fenders to  two  years  in  a state  jail,  but 
Whitmire  says  the  new  laws  will  be 
more  effective  since  state  jails  will  re- 
habilitate prisoners  with  drug  treatment 
and  education  programs.  In  the  past,  he 
said  the  prison  system  acted  as  a “re- 
volving door,”  with  inmates  frequently 
rearrested  soon  after  their  release. 

“The  guys  that  are  out  there  selling 
cocaine  or  crack  to  support  their  own 
habit  — those  are  the  guys  that  we  want 
to  stick  in  the  state  jail  and  require  them 
to  get  some  treatment,  freeing  up  the 
prisons  for  the  guys  that  are  bringing  in 
the  kilos,”  he  told  LEN. 

Before  Sept.  1 , the  sale  of  less  than 
a gram  of  cocaine  or  heroin  was  a first- 
degree  felony  in  Texas,  punishable  by 


five  years  to  life  in  prison.  The  sale  of 
four  ounces  to  five  pounds  of  mari- 
juana was  a second-degree  felony, 
which  earned  a possible  prison  term  of 
2 to  20  years. 

Possession  of  a gram  or  less  of  hard 
drugs  also  was  a second-degree  felony, 
and  possession  of  five  pounds  or  less  of 
manjuana  was  a third-degree  felony 
that  carried  a possible  prison  sentence 
of  two  to  10  years. 

As  of  Sept.  I , those  crimes  became 
“state  jail  felonies"  carrying  sentences 
of  1 80  days  to  two  years. 

But  the  law  also  requires  judges  to 
suspend  the  jail  sentence  and  place  stale 
jail  felons  on  probation  for  two  to  five 
years.  Judges  have  the  option  to  assess 
up  to  one  year  of  "up-front  time”  in  a 
state  jail  as  a condition  of  probation. 

Texas  police,  who  in  the  past  were 
able  to  put  drug  pushers  behind  bars  for 
possession  of  a gram  of  cocaine,  have 
to  adjust  to  the  new  laws.  But  Lieut. 
Alvin  Allcot,  who  commands  the  Fort 
Worth  Police  Department's  narcotics 
division,  said  the  laws  will  not  change 
the  way  police  operate. 

“There  will  be  consideration  . al- 
though it  won’t  really  change  the  way 
we  do  any  kind  of  enforcement,"  he 
said. 

Allcot  did  acknowledge  that  the  new 
laws  will  have  an  impact  on  the  divi- 
sion's Special  Approach  unit,  which 
makes  buys  and  arrests  street  dealers 
“Those  lesser  amounts  may  affect 
them,”  he  told  LEN. 

Until  construction  of  the  first  state 
jails  is  completed  in  November,  non- 
violent offenders  will  continue  to  be 


housed  in  county  jails.  Criminals  can 
be  sent  to  the  state  jails  for  52  different 
offenses  including  possession  of  a 
controlled  substance  (if  less  than  one 
gram),  forgery  and  burglary 

In  1993,  14,000  people  served  sen- 
tences in  Texas  jails  for  what  are  now 
considered  state  jail  offenses. 

In  1993,  when  the  Texas  Legisla- 
ture was  considering  the  laws,  studies 
showed  that  prison  inmates  convicted 
of  nonv  iolent  property  and  dreg  crimes 
were  serving  an  average  of  23  days  for 
each  year  of  their  prison  sentences. 

An  inmate  sentenced  to  10  years  in 
prison  often  served  less  than  a year, 
according  to  the  studies.  “It  was  a big 
joke,"  said  Whitmire. 

The  new  law  requires  state  jail 
inmates  to  complete  their  entire  sen- 
tences. One  year  of  up-front  time  for  a 
dreg  pusher,  according  to  the  law,  means 
one  year  in  a state  jail.  A two-year 
sentence  fora  probation  violator  means 
two  years  in  jail  — with  no  time  off  for 
good  behavior  and  no  early  releases. 

Whitmire  concedes  that  state  jail 
sentences  will  not  be  effective  without 
good  treatment  programs.  “This  will 
not  be  a success  if  we  do  not  have 
proper  programming  — and  even  then 
it's  a big  experiment."  he  said. 

Treatment  programs  are  still  being 
formulated,  and  they  will  include  dreg 
and  alcohol  rehabilitation.  GED  classes 
and  community  service  programs. 

Funded  by  bonds,  the  state  jails  are 
part  of  an  expansion  of  the  entire  Texas 
prison  system.  The  state  currently  has 
70,000  prison  beds  and  expects  to  have 
155,000 by  Sept.  I.  1995. 


PENN  STATE  (University  Park  Campus) 

.invites  applications  for  up  to  three  faculty  positions  in  a program  in  crime,  law  and  justice  within  the 
Department  of  Sociology,  comprised  of  faculty  from  the  former  Administration  of  Justice  Department  and 
criminologists  in  the  Sociology  Department,  to  begin  Fall  1995. 

The  rank  and  tenure  status  of  these  positions  are  open.  We  seek  scholars  in  criminology,  criminal  justice  and/ 
or  the  sociology  of  law.  An  established  record  of  outstanding  research  and  scholarship  is  required  for  a senior 
appointment,  while  junior  appointees  are  expected  to  show  promise  of  attaining  the  same  Strong  quantitative 
skills  are  preferred. 

We  shall  begin  reviewing  applications  October  1 5. 1994,  and  continue  until  the  positions  are  filled  Submit  a 
letter  of  application,  curriculum  vitae,  and  names  with  addresses  and  phone  numbers  of  three  references  to 
Search  Committee  Chair,  Box  G.  901  Oswald  Tower.  University  Park,  PA  16802. 

An  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity  employer.  Women  and  minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 


"So  good  it  ought 
to  be  against  the  law” 

Fat  Man’s  Corn  Bread 

8 ox,  bacon 

2 cups  buttermilk 

2- 1/2  cups  self-rising  commeal 

1/2  cup  mixed  chopped  onion 

2 eggs 

and  green  bell  pepper 

Fry  bacon  in  skillet  until  crisp;  drain. 

Spoon  into  greased  baking  pan. 

reserving  drippings  Combine  com- 

Bake  at  450  degrees  for  25  to  30 

meal,  eggs,  buttermilk  and  reserved 

minutes  or  until  golden  brown.  Yield: 

bacon  drippings  in  bowl;  mix  well 

8 servings. 

Stir  in  crumbled  bacon,  onion  and 

— Sheriff  Don  Thurman, 

green  pepper 

Bartow  County 

Sheriff  Pat’s  Barbecued  Pork 

1 Boston  butt  pork  roast 

1 16-oz  bottle  of  barbecue  sauce 

Place  pork  roast  in  large  pan.  Cover 

roast.  You  are  now  ready  for  Pat’s 

with  barbecue  sauce.  Simmer, 

Barbecue  Sandwich.  No  work,  no 

covered,  over  low  heat  for  8 hours 

mess.  Yield;  variable 

while  you  go  to  work.  Stop  at  KFC 

— Sheriff  Pat  Jarvis, 

and  purchase  cole  slaw.  Shred  pork 

DeKalb  County 

Sauerkraut  Salad 

1 16-oz.  can  sauerkraut, 

1 large  onion,  thinly  sliced 

drained  & chopped 

into  rings 

2 16-oz.  cans  bean  sprouts,  drained 

4-oz  jar  chopped  pimentos,  drained 

1 cup  chopped  green  bell  pepper 

2 cups  sugar 

1 cup  chopped  celery 

1 cup  vinegar 

Combine  sauerkraut,  bean  sprouts. 

slightly  . Pour  over  vegetables  Chill, 

green  pepper,  celery,  onion  and 

covered,  overnight  before  serving 

pimentos  in  bowl;  mix  well.  Combine 

May  store  in  refrigerator  for  2 weeks. 

sugar  and  vinegar  in  saucepan.  Cook 

Yield;  12  servings. 

over  medium  heat  until  sugar  is 

— Cobb  County 

dissolved,  stirring  frequently.  Cool 

Sheriff ' s Department 

Marshals  to  protect 
abortion  clinics 


United  States  marshals,  who  have 
been  deployed  in  the  past  to  protect 
civil  rights  activists  and  numerous  other 
controversial  figures,  have  now  been 
assigned  to  provide  protection  at  sev- 
eral abortion  clinics  nationwide,  in 
response  to  the  shotgun  killing  of  a 
doctor  and  his  escort  outside  a clinic  in 
Pensacola,  Fla. 

To  spearhead  the  campaign,  the 
Justice  Department  has  formed  a group 
that  will  pool  the  efforts  of  domestic 
terrorism  experts  at  the  FBI,  the  U.S. 
Marshals  Service  and  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms. 

Representatives  from  the  agencies 
are  working  together  to  coordinate  leads 
and  intelligence  about  abortion-clinic 
violence  and  to  examine  the  possibility 
of  adopting  more  aggressive  tactics 
against  anti-abortion  groups,  including 
wiretapping  and  infiltrating  them  with 
informers. 

Officials  said  the  decision  to  send 
the  marshals  was  not  based  on  any 
particular  intelligence  suggesting  that 
an  individual  clinic  was  at  risk.  Rather, 
they  said,  it  was  intended  as  a precau- 
tion to  show  that  the  Federal  authorities 
arc  taking  some  sort  of  action  in  re- 
sponse to  the  killings  at  the  Pensacola 
clinic  on  July  29.  and  a fireboming  that 
same  day  at  aclinic  in  Falls  Church,  Va. 

While  the  violence  has  sparked  an 
outcry  from  abortion  rights  activists 
and  public  sentiment  from  some  right 
to-life  supporters  who  denounce  vio- 
lent forms  of  protest . officials  arc  steer- 
ing clear  of  the  politics  and  asserting 
that  the  marshals  have  been  deployed 
to  protect  all  parties  involved 

“They  arc  there  to  prohibit  violent 
acts  from  unylxxly  involved.  We  are 
not  taking  sides,"  Justice  Department 
spokesperson  John  Russell  told  LEN. 

DoJ  officials  would  not  discuss  the 


locations  of  clinics  under  the  protect  ion 
of  the  marshals,  how  long  the  marshals 
will  remain  at  the  clinics,  or  the  number 
of  marshals  involved  But  The  Associ- 
ated Press  reported  that  marshals  have 
been  sent  to  Melbourne,  Fla.,  where  a 
clinic  was  the  subject  of  a recent  Su- 
preme Court  decision  allowing  limits 
on  anti-abortion  picketing;  Fargo.  N.D., 
the  only  place  in  that  state  where  abor- 
tioas  are  performed;  Wichita,  Kan. , the 
site  of  major  protests  in  1991  and  the 
wounding  of  a doctor  last  year,  and 
Falls  Church. 

The  precise  role  of  the  marshals 
remains  unclear.  They  typically  pro 
vide  security  at  Federal  courthouses, 
apprehend  fugitives,  transport  prison- 
ers and  provide  agents  to  restore  order 
during  civil  disturbances.  At  the  abor- 
tion clinics,  Russell  said,  the  marshals 
will  provide  a temporary  law-enforce- 
ment presence,  despite  requests  for  them 
to  remain  indefinitely  to  protect  doc- 
tors, patients  and  the  clinics. 

The  renewed  offensive  against  anti- 
abortion militants  follows  angry  de- 
mands by  lawmakers  and  abortion  rights 
groups  for  more  forceful  steps  to  inves- 
tigate those  responsible  for  violence  at 
clinics  around  the  country. 

The  Florida  incident  - the  second 
shooting  death  of  a doctor  in  Pensacola 
— is  a potential  source  of  embarrass- 
ment for  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno, 
who  lor  months  has  vowed  to  apply  the 
full  resources  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  stop  violence  at  the  clinics  but 
has  been  unable  to  end  the  attacks. 

After  the  recent  murder  of  Dr  John 
Britton,  the  Pensacola  Police  Depart- 
ment said  that  it  had  offered  in  Febru- 
ary to  provide  protection  to  the  doctor 
but  that  he  and  the  directors  of  the  clinic 
where  he  worked  had  refused,  saying 
such  a step  was  unnecessary 
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Greenberg: 


(A  sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation ‘s  newspapers. ) 

You  gotta  have  heart 

Let  s see  if  we  get  this  straight:  Bartolome  Moya,  a suspected  Dominican  drug  lord  indicted  by  U.S. 
Attorney  Mary  Jo  White  on  six  — count  'em,  six  — murder  charges,  begins  to  demonstrate  symptoms 
of  serious  heart  disease.  So  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Thomas  Griesa  — over  some  spirited  objections 
from  White  — finds  Moya  physically  unfit  to  stand  trial  and  orders  the  charges  dismissed.  Whereupon 
the  now  ex-defendant  repairs  to  Philadelphia,  applies  for  a Medicaid  card  and  — at  a cost  to  U.S. 
taxpayers  of  some  $400,000  — undergoes  a heart  transplant.  White,  on  the  not-unreasonable  assump- 
tion that  Moya  might  now  be  able  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  a trial,  reindicts;  Moya  is  once  again  brought 
before  Judge  Griesa  traveling  to  Manhattan  from  Philly  by  ambulance.  And  once  again,  the  jurist 
frees  the  accused  murderer  — this  time  to  await  trial.  'If  he  flees,  he  flees,’  says  Griesa.  He  flees.  To 
where,  it's  not  quite  clear  — the  authorities  suspect  he's  back  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  soaking  up 
.■ays  and  listening  to  his  new  heart  beat.  Is  this  a great  country,  or  what?" 

— The  New  York  Post 
Aug.  4,  1994 

Spouse  battering  needs  full  perspective 
if  the  social  illness  is  to  be  treated 

“There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  minimize  in  the  slightest  an  apparent  nationwide  epidemic  of  physical 
assaults  on  women.  There  may  be  a need  for  more  and  better  perspective,  however.  The  documentation 
is  indisputable.  Facts,  figures  and  ghastly  photos  confirm  that  women  can  be  dreadfully  victimized  by 
brainless  male  bmtality.  But  as  recently  publicized  studies  reveal,  the  violence  is  not  one-sided.  (An] 
article  by  Katherine  Dunn,  published  in  the  Aug.  1 New  Republic,  opens:  ‘An  irritating  by-product  of 
the  O.J  Simpson  tragedy  is  the  blizzard  of  balderdash  about  wife  battering  that  has  been  loosed  in  the 
mainstream  media.’  She  also  relics  on  various  studies  to  buttress  that  abrupt  beginning.  A sample  'A 
Justice  Department  study,  released  J uly  10,  reveals  that  among  white  spousal  murder  victims,  38  percent 
were  male  and  62  percent  were  female.  Among  black  couples,  47  percent  were  male  and  53  percent  were 
female  A new  study  ol  FBI  and  census  data  by  James  Alan  Fox,  dean  of  Northeastern  University's 
College  ol  Criminal  Justice,  showsadrupof  18percent  in  the  overall  rate  of  women  killed  by  husbands 
or  boyfriends  since  the  late  1970V  Since  a 'blizzard  of  balderdash’  isn't  a helpful  description  for 
raising  public  consciousness  about  wife  battering,  Ms.  Dunn's  conclusion  expands  on  her  introduction: 
'The  denial  of  female  aggression  is  a destructive  social  myth.  It  robs  an  entire  gender  of  a significant 
spectrum  ol  power,  leaving  women  less  than  equal  with  men  and  effectively  keeping  them  “in  their 
place"  and  under  control.'  In  any  event,  treatment  for  social  ills  becomes  possible  when  all.  not  just 
some,  of  the  symptoms  are  fully  understood." 

— The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
July  30.  1994 

Compromise  has  produced  a crime  bill  worth  passing 

Washington  s big  anti-crime  bill  that  has  emerged  from  compromises  worked  out  between  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  is  no  world-beater.  It  promises  more  than  it  is  likely  to  deliver  It 
emphasizes  stiff  Federal  penalties,  among  them  capital  punishment,  too  much  and  crime-prevention 
efforts  too  little.  Yet  the  bill  contains  more  gains  than  losses.  So  it  will  have  to  do.  It  can  help  cities  and 
states  cope  with  violent  street  crimes,  which  is  basically  their  responsibility.  It  would  counter 
frightening  urban  violence  by  banning  I9deadly  assault-style  weapons  that  hold  more  than  lOrounds 
The  pending  bill  would  be  stronger  had  Congress  not  wildly  broadened  the  number  of  crimes  subject 
to  the  death  penalty  This  should  be  reserved  for  rare,  terribly  frightening  crimes.  Similarly.  Congress 
should  allow  appeals  of  death  sentences  when  statistics  clearly  indicate  racial  bias  Nonetheless,  this 
imperfect  proposed  crime  bill  salvages  enough  constructive  provisions  — including  one  that  requires 
life  sentences  for  three-time  felons  — to  justify  its  approval  by  Congress  and  President  Clinton" 

— The  Buffalo  (N.  Y ) News 

July  29.  1994 


It  may  be  time  to  put 
police  entry  standards 
to  a nationwide  test 


By  Martin  A.  Greenberg 

Several  observers  contend  that  policing  has 
changed  dramatically  over  the  past  100  years. 
Some  would  argue  that  almost  everything  has 
changed  — its  philosophy,  its  strategies  and  its 
concepts.  A close  look,  however,  seems  to  reveal 
that  it  has  been  mainly  the  environment,  available 
technologies,  and  the  laws  under  which  police 
officers  operate  that  have  changed. 

Although  a number  of  police  departments 
currently  require  some  college  credits  as  part  of 
their  entry  standards,  a full  four-year  college  degree 
is  seldom  required  by  local  jurisdictions  despite 
the  recommendations  to  this  effect  by  various 
national  commissions  dating  back  to  the  1930’s. 

A consideration  of  the  benefits  and  disadvan- 
tages of  a national  police  officer  exam  (NPOE)  is 
particularly  timely  at  this  stage  of  police  history, 
since  the  U.S.  Congress  may  be  on  the  brink  of 
adopting  a multimillion-dollar  Federal  subsidy 
for  100.000  new  police  officers,  or  some  version 
of  a Police  Corps  plan.  The  Police  Corps  plan  is 
based  on  a 1982  proposal  involving  the  recruit- 
ment of  young  people  for  police  service  in  ex- 
change for  a paid  four-year  college  education 

In  addition,  the  Commission  on  Accreditation 
for  Law  Enforcement  Agencies  is  now  10  years 
old.  Two  recent  studies  of  CALEA  (Police  Execu- 
tive Research  Forum,  1992;  Autumn  House  Pub- 
lishing, 1993)  found  that  change  is  needed  in  the 
national  accreditation  movement.  Perhaps  the 
institution  of  a national  police  officer  exam  could 
fulfill  many  of  the  goals  of  the  proposed  Federal 
police-subsidy  program  or  Police  Corps  plan  as 
well  as  the  accreditation  movement  for  just  a 
fraction  of  their  costs. 

A national  police  officer  exam  could  be  ad- 
ministered to  either  recent  high  school  graduates. 


college  students,  or  police  academy  graduates. 
The  exam  could  be  designed  by  leading  law  en- 
forcement experts  to  determine  an  individual’s 
knowledge  of  both  the  academic  and  practical 
aspects  of  police  work.  Local  jurisdictions  could 
use  the  exam  results  for  initial  screening  of  police 
applicants  and/or  to  test  their  recruits  or  cadets. 

Individuals  who  score  high  on  an  NPOE  could 
have  part  of  their  academy  training  waived.  Per- 
sons seeking  police  careers  would  be  able  to  take 
one  exam  for  many  departments.  Local  jurisdic- 
tions would  save  money  by  not  having  to  prepare 

"Local  agencies  using  a 
national  police  officer  exam 
can  choose  from  a broad 
pool  of  candidates  and  may 
be  assured  of  recruiting 
well  educated  candidates 
from  the  outset.  Conversely, 
individuals  seeking  police 
careers  would  have  a wide 
range  of  agencies  to 
choose  from." 


( Martin  A Greenberg  is  the  coordinator  of 
criminal  justice  and  security  programs  at  Ulster 
County  Community  College  in  Stone  Ridge.  N.  Y. 
Hein  vites  reader  comments  on  this  subject,  which 
may  be  made  to  his  office  by  calling  (914)  687- 
5156.) 
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and  administer  the  exam  or  pay  for  a long  period 
of  initial  police  reemit  training.  Exam  takers  would 
decide  where  to  send  their  scores.  All  candidates 
would  still  have  to  pass  appropriate  medical, 
psychological  and  background  checks. 

Unlike  the  proposed  Federal  police-subsidy 
and  Police  Corps  plans,  local  agencies  using  an 
NPOE  can  choose  from  a very  broad  pool  of 
candidates  and  may  be  assured  of  recruiting  well 
educated  candidates  from  the  outset.  No  special 
subsidies  would  be  needed  for  tuition  reimburse- 
ment and  local  agencies  would  still  retain  com- 
plete control  over  their  own  hiring  practices. 
Moreover,  since  national  statistics  about  exam 
scores  would  be  available,  local  jurisdictions  would 
have  a way  of  judging  some  of  the  abilities  of  their 
recruits  prior  to  their  selection. 

Conversely,  individuals  seeking  police  careers 
would  have  a very  wide  range  of  agencies  to 
choose  from  and,  since  the  onus  for  preparation 
for  the  exam  would  fall  squarely  on  the  candi- 
dates' shoulders,  there  would  be  a greater  likeli- 
hood that  highly  motivated  persons  interested  in 
public  service  work  would  compete. 

A unique  aspect  of  a national  police  officer 
exam  is  that  it  could  provide  an  incentive  for 
police  departments  to  establish  their  own  cadet 
programs  in  cooperation  with  local  colleges.  Ei- 
ther through  unpaid  college  internship  programs 
or  minimum-wage  cooperative  education  pro- 
grams, local  police  agencies  can  arrange  to  have 
prospective  candidates  serve  as  community  po- 
lice service  officers,  interns  or  cadets  while  they 
earn  college  credits  and  complete  their  degrees. 
Students  gain  by  deciding  whether  police  work  is 
their  calling,  and  agencies  gain  additional  eyes. 
Continued  on  Page  10 
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For  the  times  they  are  a-changing: 


US.  Russia  to  cooperate  against  OC  gangs 


The  announcement  in  July  that  the 
FBI  and  Russian  police  authorities  have 
signed  an  agreement  to  cooperate  in 
fighting  Russian-based  organized  crime 


BURDEN  S BEAT 

By  Ordway  P Burden 


opens  a new  era  in  international  polic- 
ing. Ten  years  ago.  such  an  agreement 
was  inconceivable  Today  it  hardly 
raises  a ripple  on  the  international  scene. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement. 
Russia  and  the  United  States  will  ex- 
change information  about  crime,  coop- 
erate in  investigations,  detain  alleged 
criminals  from  the  other  country,  and 
encourage  training  of  Russian  police 
officers  in  the  FBI's  techniques.  Two 
FBI  agents  will  maintain  an  office  in 
the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow.  It’s 
possible  that  the  Russian  police  will 
later  have  an  office  in  that  country’s 
embassy  in  Washington.  So  far,  ac- 
cording to  FBI  Director  Louis  J.  Freeh, 
there  has  been  no  request  to  open  one. 

Russia  faces  a host  of  problems  in 
trying  to  deal  with  organized  crime. 
From  an  American  perspective,  the  most 
serious  is  the  danger  that  weapons- 
grade  nuclear  materials  could  fall  into 
the  hands  of  criminals.  “It’s  the  greatest 
long-term  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,”  said  Freeh. 

Russian  Interior  Minister  Viktor 
Yerin  has  assured  U.S  officials  that 
wea pons-grade  materials  have  not  been 
stolen,  although  some  lesser-grade  fis- 
sionable materials  used  in  medical  fa- 
cilities and  in  industiy  have  been.  About 
50  such  thefts  arc  being  investigated. 

Yerin’s  reassurances  are  cold  com- 
fort, however,  because  small  amounts 


of  weapons-quality  plutonium  have 
been  smuggled  into  Germany  from 
Russia  in  recent  weeks  The  fear  is  that 
thieves  are  trying  to  sell  it  to  countries 
or  terrorist  groups  that  want  to  build  a 
nuclear  bomb. 

In  the  latest  case,  in  early  August, 
about  17  ounces  of  plutonium  were 
seized  in  Munich  on  a Lufthansa  flight 
from  Moscow.  It  would  take  20  times 
that  amount  to  make  a workable  nu- 
clear bomb,  and  the  Russians  claimed 
that  the  plutonium  could  not  have  come 
from  their  facilities  German  police  are 
skeptical. 

Last  May,  Mikhail  Yegorov,  who 
heads  the  organized-crime  control 
department  in  the  Russian  Interior 
Ministry,  told  our  Congress  that  organ- 
ized criminals  in  Russia  had  tried  to 
infiltrate  military  based  where  nuclear 
materials  are  stored,  with  the  intent  of 
stealing  some  and  selling  them  on  the 
black  market.  He  said  Russia’s  military 
based  are  well  guarded,  and  that  none 
of  the  attempts  have  been  successful. 

FBI  Director  Freeh  was  not  so  sure. 
He  told  a Congressional  subcommittee 
that  Russian  criminals  may  have  made 
off  with  two  kilograms  (4  4 pounds)  of 
the  highly  enriched  uranium  needed  to 
make  nuclear  weapons  from  an  institu- 
tion near  St.  Petersburg,  according  to  a 
report  by  Interpol,  the  international 
police  agency.  That’s  only  about  a third 
of  the  amount  needed  fora  small  bomb, 
but  it’s  worrisome  nonetheless. 

In  the  U.S. , responsibility  for  inves- 
tigating nuclear  thefts  actually  rests  with 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency  rather 
than  the  FBI.  But  Freeh  points  out  that 
there  is  a law  giving  the  FBI  “extrater- 
ritorial jurisdiction"  to  investigate  the 


illegal  transfer  of  nuclear  materials,  and 
he  said  the  bureau  expects  to  get  more 
involved  in  such  investigations. 

From  the  perspective  of  ordinary 
Russians,  the  organized-crime  prob- 
lem is  much  broader  than  fear  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  the  wrong  hands.  Since 
the  collapse  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
opening  of  Russian  society,  the  popu- 
lace has  faced  a crime  problem  of  con- 
stantly growing  scope. 

Today  in  Russia's  large  cities,  gun 
battles  on  the  street  in  broad  daylight 
are  quite  common.  Often  the  police 
trade  volleys  with  criminals.  Yegorov 
said  that  last  year  183  police  officers 
were  killed  and  another  800  were 
wounded  in  gunfights  with  organized 
criminals.  Even  lawmakers  sometimes 
get  involved  in  gunfights.  In  early  May, 
a member  of  Russia's  Parliament  was 
gunned  down  in  front  of  his  Moscow 
apartment  house.  Four  days  later,  an- 
other legislator  shot  it  out  with  a crimi- 
nal. Both  were  Firing  Kalashnikov  as- 
sault rifles.  When  the  shooting  was 
over,  the  legislator  was  unharmed  but 
his  foe  was  dead.  The  legislator  claimed 
self-defense. 

In  a particularly  egregious  use  of  the 
self-defense  argument,  a Russian  Ma- 
fia member,  who  was  stopped  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  for  a towing  viola- 
tion, claimed  self-defense  when  the 
police  found  seven  corpses  in  the  Mer- 
cedes under  tow.  The  dead  men  were 
gangsters  who  shot  at  him,  said  the 
criminal. 

Organized  crime  appears  to  be  the 
strongest  force  in  Russia.  In  a report 
given  to  President  Bons  Yeltsin  last 
January,  it  was  estimated  (hat  70  per- 
cent to  80  percent  of  private  enterprises 
and  commercial  banks  must  pay  tribute 


Cleaning  up  on  crime:  NYPD 
cops  perform  janitorial  chores 


As  civilianization  effort  lags,  department 
is  rapped  for  misuse  of  sworn  officers. 


The  New  York  Police  Department 
is  looking  for  a few  good.  . .janitors? 

Police  officials  are  reportedly  ex- 
amining every  police  precinct  in  the 
city  to  determine  whether  sworn  offi- 
cers are  performing  custodial  duties  at 
stationhouses,  following  a newspaper 
report  that  detailed  the  assignment  of 
an  officer  as  night  janitor  for  the  Cen- 
tral Park  Precinct 

The  move  comes  amid  increasing 
public  criticism  about  the  practice  of 
utilizing  high-paid  police  officers  for 
jobs  that  could  be  done  at  lesser  cost  by 
civilians,  such  as  setting  up  crowd- 
control  barricades,  delivering  mail  and 
carrying  out  administrative  tasks. 

Although  a 1990  staffing  report 
called  for  the  hiring  of  10,000  civilians 
to  relieve  deskbound  officers,  only 
about  7,400  work  in  the  department 
because  of  a continuing  hiring  freeze 
on  civilians.  Estimates  on  the  numbers 
of  cops  doing  jobs  that  could  be  as- 
signed to  civilians  range  from  700  to 
1,500. 

“The  city  is  badly  in  need  of  more 
officers  in  enforcement,  not  in  admin- 
istrative positions,”  said  Ray  Horton  of 
the  Citizens  Budget  Commission,  a 
watchdog  group  that  has  been  critical 
of  the  department’s  lagging  civiliani- 
zation effort.  Horton  said  as  much  as  2 1 
percent  of  the  3 1 ,000-officer  force  toils 
in  administrati  ve and  clerical  positions 

In  a series  of  reports  that  began  in 
May,  The  New  York  Daily  News  spot- 
lighted the  various  duties  of  the  depart- 


ment’s “house  mice”  — healthy  offi- 
cers who  wear  badges  and  carry  weap- 
ons but  whose  work  hardly  ever  re- 
quires them  to  leave  the  precinct  house. 
It  profiled  Police  Officer  Eileen  Rubin- 
ich,  37,  who  sweeps  up  and  collects 
garbage  at  the  Central  Park  police  sta- 
tion at  a salary  of  $43,000  — about 
twice  what  a custodian  would  earn 
Officer  Mark  DiNome,  39.  told  The 
News  he  was  a “broom"  in  a Queens 
precinct  for  three  years.  Under  the  offi- 
cial title  of  “quality-control  officer,” 
DiNome  said  he  cleaned,  painted,  land- 
scaped, maintained  patrol  cars  and  the 
boiler,  cleaned  toilets  and  did  light 
carpentry  "Believe  me,  they  are  in  every 
precinct.  It’s  the  only  way  you  can 
operate  now,”  he  said. 

Police  supervisors  said  a shortage 
of  custodial  employees  left  them  with 
no  choice  but  to  use  cops  as  cleaners. 
But  the  report  angered  Chief  of  Person- 
nel Michael  Julian,  who  said,  “You 
cannot  justify  having  a full-duty,  armed 
police  officer  doing  housekeeping  on  a 
daily  basis,  because  a civilian  could  do 
it  for  one-third  the  price.” 

Shortly  after  the  reports,  the  Police 
Department  announced  that  a pilot 
program  was  under  way  in  which  pris- 
oners with  no  histories  of  drugs  or  vio- 
lence would  carry  out  custodial  duties 


at  its  Intelligence  Division  headquar- 
ters in  Brooklyn 

Chief  of  Department  John  Timoney 
ordered  borough  commanders  to  sur- 
vey the  city’s  75  percincts  to  find  out 
which  need  civilian  custodians.  He  said 
the  department  is  also  looking  into  the 
possibility  of  hiring  teens  in  the  sum- 
mer job  program  or  using  cops  assigned 
to  limited  duties  for  custodial  assign- 
ments. 

"In  an  emergency  siutation,  you 
might  have  to  get  a cop  to  sweep  up  or 
put  the  garbage  out,”  Timoney  ob- 
served. "but  to  have  a full-duty  officer 
assigned  on  a permanent  basis  to  any 
custodial  position  is  inexcusable.” 

The  Daily  News  also  spotlighted 
the  practice  of  putting  police  officers  to 
work  setting  up  wooden  sawhorses  used 
to  control  crowds  at  large  events  The 
Police  Department  spent  nearly  $1 
million  last  year  for  12,390  hour,  of 
police  time  spent  setting  up  the  barri- 
cades, The  News  reported,  quoting  a 
study  by  the  City  Council's  Finance 
Committee. 

“These  officers  are  performing  no 
function  that  can  remotely  be  charac- 
terized as  essential  to  protect  and  i nsure 
the  safety  of  the  citizenry  of  New  York.” 
said  the  City  Council  study,  tilled. 
"Missing  in  Action." 


to  organized  crime.  Said  the  report 
"The  situation  in  our  country  differs 
from  the  situation  in  Western  Eruoe 
and  the  United  States.  There,  organized 
crime  controls  only  criminal  activities 
like  prostitution,  drugs  and  gambling. 
In  our  country  it  controls  all  types  of 
activity.” 

There  are  an  estimated  55,600  crimi- 
nal gangs  in  Russia,  with  a total  mem- 
bership of  about  100,000  In  a vast 
country  with  a population  of  150  mil- 
lion, that  may  not  seem  like  a lot  of  bad 
guys.  But  the  gangs  are  able  to  exert 
their  strength  and  make  vast  sums  of 
rubles  through  extortion,  bribery,  kick- 
backs,  monopoly  pricing  of  goods  and 
payoffs,  because  Russian  society  un- 
dergoing changes  of  earthquake  pro- 
portions. Many  police  are  corrupt;  the 
courts  are  ineffective,  and  the  bureau- 
crats often  are  in  league  with  gangsters 

Even  the  budding  class  of  entrepre- 
neurs trying  to  build  a capitalist  system 
out  of  the  ruins  of  communism  is  disil- 
lusioned with  the  new  Russia.  “An  entire 
generation  is  growing  up  for  whom  this 
situation  is  normal  and  who  in  such 
circumstances  will  not  tum  to  official 


authorities,  but  to  unofficial  ones,"  said 
the  report  to  President  Yeltsin.  “There 
people  are  more  likely  to  hire  a mur- 
derer to  punish  a guilty  or  even  an 
unpleasant  partner  than  to  go  to  court  or 
arbitration.” 

It  is  possible  that  Russia's  crime 
rate  has  peaked  The  Interior  Ministry 
reported  a 3-pcrcent  drop  in  overall 
crime  for  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year  compared  with  1993  But  crime 
levels  arc  still  higher  than  they  were 
during  communism's  heyday,  which  is 
why  some  Russians  yearn  for  the  old 
days  Until  Russia  adjusts  to  the  uncer- 
tainties of  democracy  and  a market 
economy,  and  until  the  police  and  the 
courts  are  reformed,  the  Russian  Mafia 
will  continue  to  swagger  and  thrive 


(Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation aiul  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  Council.  He  wel- 
comes  correspondence  to  his  office  at 
24  Wyndham  Court.  Naiuiet.  NY  10954- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malkin,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article. ) 
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The  International 
Conference  on  Violence  in  the 
Media  will  explore  and  identity  the 
relationship  between  violence  in  the  media 
and  violence  in  society  It  will  bring  together 
media  professionals,  members  ol  Congress,  and 
academics  from  around  the  world,  in  many  disciplines, 
such  as  psychology,  sociology,  criminal  justice,  commu- 
nications, journalism,  and  health  care. 

Over  60  scholarly  papers  will  be  presented,  documentary 
films  will  be  shown,  and  panels  will  be  conducted  concern- 
ing such  issues  as  offering  alternatives  to  violence  in  the  media, 
the  First  Amendment  dialectics  involved,  and  constructive  ways  to 
deal  with  the  'identification  hypothesis'  of  how  young  people  identify  with 
glamorized  aggressive  personalities,  how  they  imitate  aggressive  behavior 
expressed  in  the  media,  and  how  it  desensitizes  them  to  the  consequences  of 
violence.  Discussion  of  violence  in  television,  films,  music,  and  news  will  take 
place,  and  how  these  media  impact  upon  society 
• The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  will  be  televised  and  published 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  Oct.  3-4. 1994. 9 a m.,  Hilton  Hotel  at  Rockefeller  Center, 
New  York  City 

For  more  information  or  to  register,  contact: 

Dr.  Frank  Brady  • St.  John's  University  *118  Manllac  Hall 
8000  Utopia  Parkway  Jamaica,  NY  1 1439 
Fax:(718)990-1836 

Tel:  (71 8)  990-6052 

Participants  - $100  Includes  entrance  to  all  proceedings  and 
panels  lor  both  days,  lunch  with  keynote  speaker  and  cock 
tail  reception  with  members  of  New  York  media  Both 
sessions  without  lunch  or  cocktails  $30 
Monday  sessions  only  (morning  and 
afternoon),  Oct.  3rd  $20  Tuesday 
session  only,  Oct  4th  $10  Special 
student  rate  for  both  sessions  $10 
(send  xerox  copy  ol  student  I D with 
your  application)  Make  checks 
payable  to  St  John's  University 
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The  harder  they  come: 


Double-staffing  said  to  aid  all-night  stores 


Continued  from  Page  5 

drop  in  convenience-store  robbenes, 

from  61  in  1986  to  just  1 1 last  year 

“It’s  the  old  principal  of  hardening 
the  target,”  said  Patrick  Callahan,  di- 
rector of  planning  for  the  Gainesville 
Police  Department.  “We’ve  hardened 
the  target  in  Gainesville  considerably, 
and  so  the  risk  of  being  caught  is  not 
worth  the  reward  of  $30  to  $50  that  you 
would  get  in  a convenience-store  rob- 
bery. 

“It  used  to  be  that  it  was  almost  100- 
pcrccnt  foolproof  that  you  would  get  in 
and  get  out  in  less  than  a minute  and  get 


$100  for  your  efforts.  Now  you  go  in 
and  the  situation  is  much  harder  to 
control  because  there's  two  people 
instead  of  one,"  he  told  LEN. 

Still,  there  are  some  groups  — and 
not  just  would-be  robbers  — with  whom 
the  two-clerk  requirement  is  unpopu- 
lar Lindsay  Hulter,  a spokeswoman  for 
the  National  Association  of  Conven- 
ience Stores,  said  it  may  even  be  more 
dangerous  to  have  an  armed  robber 
facing  two  clerks.  “Now  you  expose 
possibly  two  or  more  people  to  the 
violence,"  she  says. 

In  addition,  Hutter's  group  ques- 


DoJ  gets  tougher  on 
91 1 access  for  the  deaf 


Continued  from  Page  3 
dialed  9 1 1 using  her  telephonic  display 
device  when  her  son  fell  and  cut  his 
head.  As  her  son  continued  to  lose 
blood, " they  (the  91 1 personnel]  hung 
up  on  me,"  she  recalled  through  an 
interpreter  She  dialed  two  more  times 
with  the  same  result. 

“I  was  furious,”  she  said,  adding 
that  she  had  to  dash  down  three  flights 
of  stairs,  leaving  her  bleeding  son  alone, 
so  she  could  tell  her  husband  what 


happened  and  prepare  to  drive  the  child 
to  the  hospital. 

Mutti  said  she  made  the  initial  call  at 
9 P.M.,  and  emergency  personnel  re- 
sponded about  90  minutes  later 

Los  Angeles  does  not  admit  to  vio- 
lating the  ADA,  officials  said.  Instead, 
they  maintain,  they  agreed  to  the  settle- 
ment voluntarily. 

Forum: 


tions  the  Gainesvillle  crime-reduction 
statistics,  arguing  that  it  was  the  arrest 
of  three  men  accused  of  multiple  rob- 
beries, rather  than  the  two-clerk  re- 
quirement, that  led  to  the  declining 
robbery  rate. 

“It’s  a ludicrous  thing  to  say,"  Cal- 
lahan retorted.  “What  they're  in  effect 
saying  is  that  we  arrested  three  men  in 
1986  and  for  seven  years  thereafter 
we’ve  had  no  crime." 

Getting  convenience-store  owners 
to  cooperate  with  the  ordinance  was  not 
easy,  Callahan  said.  Before  the  city 
enforced  the  staffing  law,  it  offered 
store  owners  the  option  of  constructing 
bulletproof  enclosures,  but  “we  were 
rejected  by  the  industry  because  they 
didn’t  want  to  connote  an  image  of 
danger." 

Slightly  different  than  the  Gaines- 
ville ordinance,  there  is  a Florida  state 
law  that  permits  alternatives,  such  as 
hiring  a guard  or  using  bulletproof 
enclosures. 

Rick  McAllister,  director  of  the 
Florida  Food  and  Retailers  Associa- 
tion, said  he  preferred  the  state  law  to 


Gainesville’s.  “All  stores  and  all  loca- 
tions are  not  alike,”  he  said.  “If  you're 
having  a problem,  you  should  give  the 
retailer  choices.” 

In  a six-year  study,  completed  in 
1990,  of  230  convenience  stores  na- 
tionwide that  employ  a two-clerk  prac- 
tice at  night,  the  National  Association 
of  Convenience  Stores  said  “there  is 
not  a statistical  relationship  overall 
between  crime-rate  reduction  and  two 
clerks." 

The  NACS  did  acknowledge  that 
the  two-clerk  arrangement  was  effec- 
tive at  stores  that  had  suffered  repeat 
robberies.  “An  analysis  of  the  one  clerk 


vs  two  clerk  issue  for  these  stores  pro- 
vides data  that  two  clerks  may  produce  a 
robbery  rate  reduction  at  robbery  loca- 
tions,” the  report  stated. 

Yet  even  though  the  addition  of  a 
second  clerk  gives  convenience  stores 
additional  payroll  costs,  Callahan  insists 
the  measure  is  necessary. 

"Nothing  is  foolproof,"  he  said,  “but 
when  you  introduce  a second  person  on 
the  scene,  be  it  a secun  ty  guard  or  a clerk 
or  even  a customer  that  frequents  the 
store,  the  likelihood  of  that  site  being 
victimized  by  robbery  is  significantly 
decreased  by  the  fact  that  the  environ- 
ment has  been  changed." 
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Copies  of  Law  Enforcement  News  are  available  on  a 
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conferences,  workshops  and  meetings.  For  more 
information  on  how  you  can  improve  the  reading  diet 
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ment at  (212)  237-8442.  Fax:  (212)  237-8486. 
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A nationwide  entrance  test  for  police? 


Continued  from  Page  8 

ears  and  hands  at  little  or  no  cost.  The 
NPOE  can  be  used  to  screen  potential 
internship  candidates. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment had  more  than  1,000  applicants 
seeking  105  openings  in  its  most  recent 
cadet  class  (Law  Enforcement  News, 
April  15,  1994).  Although  successful 
NYPD  cadets  are  generally  assured  of  a 
full-time  police  position,  local  agen- 
cies could  adopt  their  own  types  of 
programs.  Significantly,  the  fitness  of  a 
police  candidate  can  be  ascertained 
through  a variety  of  procedures  after  a 
person  turns  21,  and  a promise  of  full- 
time employment  is  typically  not  a 
feature  of  internship  or  cooperative 
education  programs. 

A national  police  officer  exam  does 
not  require  candidates  to  go  to  college. 


but  success  on  the  exam  could  be 
equated  with  a high  level  of  knowledge 
about  police  work.  A hallmark  of  any 
profession  is  the  achievement  of  a par- 
ticular level  of  knowledgeby  its  practi- 
tioners. On  a nationwide  level,  no 
method  currently  exists  to  ascertain  the 
level  of  an  individual's  knowledge  of 
police  subjects.  An  NPOE  could  fill 
this  void  in  a way  that  no  degree  of 
agency  accreditation  could. 

The  establishment  of  a national 
police  officer  exam  does  not  require 
any  obligatory  term  of  service  for  suc- 
cessful exam  takers,  nor  is  their  any 
issue  about  whether  service  time  will 
count  toward  pension  and  promotional 
credit.  Persons  selected  for  regular 
police  work  on  the  basis  of  their  per- 
formance on  an  NPOE  would  become 
career-track  employees.  However,  the 


Be  the  best  that  you  can  be: 
read  the  best  in  police  journalism 


Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  broad,  complex  universe  of 
policing  22  times  each  year,  giving  you  a timely,  comprehensive  look 
at  the  news  in  a way  no  other  publication  can  match.  If  you're  not 
already  a subscriber,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  add  LEN  to  your  regular 
diet  of  essential  reading.  (And,  if  you  pre-pay  for  your  subscription,  you 
can  knock  $2  off  the  regular  one-year  price  of  $18 — you  pay  just  $16.) 
Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below  and  return  it  to:  LEN,  899  1 0th  Avenue, 
New  York,  NY  10019.  (Please  add  $10  for  foreign  subscriptions.) 
Namerritle 

Agency  ___ 

Mailing  Address 

City/State/ZIR 


LEN-91 594 


costs  of  hiring  new  police  officers  would 
be  a local  responsibility  (Hasn’t  that 
always  been  the  case?)  On  the  other 
hand,  success  on  such  an  exam  and  a 
good  work  history  could  lead  to  lateral 
transfers  on  a nationwide  basis.  Given 
the  fact  of  two-income  households, 
lateral  transfers  could  promote  the  in- 
terests of  greater  family  mobility  and 
togetherness. 

A national  police  officer  exam  could 
foster  the  relf-image  of  all  police  dur- 
ing an  era  when  lowered  police  stan- 
dards are  being  blamed  for  corrupt 
police  work.  In  1989,  the  recruit  school 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
in  Washington,  D C,  abolished  its  final 
exam  after  40  percent  of  the  recruits 
failed  i t . As  cri  mi  nal  j ustice  commenta- 
tor Jonathan  Rubinstein  observed,  “That 
year,  2,000  ill-trained,  unqualified  cops 
were  hired  to  deal  with  a crime  emer- 
gency.” 

Of  course,  there  is  a downside  to  a 
national  police  officer  exam.  The  de- 
sign of  such  an  exam  would  require 
significant  time  and  testing.  The  valid- 
ity and  reliability  of  such  an  exam  would 
likewise  require  extensive  evaluation. 
Highly  trained  police  officers  are  found 


in  large  and  small  cities  alike,  but  of  the 
more  than  17,000  municipalities  in  the 
United  Slates,  only  55  have  popula- 
tions of  more  than  a quarter-million, 
and  these  employ  about  one-third  of  all 
police  personnel.  It  would  be  important 
to  have  a high  percentage  of  large  cities 
participate  i n studies  to  test  the  efficacy 
of  an  NPOE.  The  design  of  such  a study 
could  be  costly  Federal  financial  assis- 
tance would  be  invaluable  for  the  initia- 
tion of  an  NPOE,  and  in  the  long  run 
might  represent  a more  worthwhile  con- 
tribution to  the  professionalization  of 
law  enforcement  than  the  envisioned 
subsidy  programs. 

The  issue  was  neatly  summarized 
by  Dr.  Gerald  W.  Lynch,  the  president 
of  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice, in  a recent  letter  to  The  New  York 
Times: 

“The  time  is  now  to  rethink  the 
standards  for  entry  into  the  police  pro- 
fession. By  refining  and  upgrading  entry 
requirements,  we  would  invite  only 
those  who  are  truly  interested,  able  and 
skilled,  and  who  have  achieved  estab- 
lished academic  criteria,  to  enter.  . . 
Policing  as  a profession  is  long  over- 
due." 


IACP  takes  a hard  look 
at  private  alarm  systems 


Continued  from  Page  6 

nel  or  by  private  security  firms.  The 
IACP  plans  a summit  meeting  in  the 
near  future  to  discuss  these  options 
with  representatives  from  both  the  alarm 
and  contract  guard  industries.  The  pri- 
mary focus  will  be  on  major  urban 
jurisdictions  where  police  staffing  prob- 
lems are  most  critical. 

Many  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
government  entities  are  evaluating  local 
codes  as  a solution,  similar  to  building 
and  fire  codes.  The  alarm  codes  would 
specify  installation  methods  and  mate- 
rials, and  would  be  enforced  through 
approval  processes  and  site  inspections. 

Technology  causes  the  smallest 


number  of  false  alarms,  the  IACP  re- 
ported, and  improved  technology  will 
reduce  the  frequency  of  these  problems 
even  further  while  helping  to  make 
systems  more  user-friendly.  Possible 
system  features  include  reliable  sen- 
sors, duplication  of  certain  types  of 
sensors  such  as  motion  detectors,  alarm 
panels  that  require  several  sensors  to 
trip  before  an  alarm  is  transmitted,  and 
alarm  panels  that  accept  cancel  codes. 

“We  believe  private  alarm  systems 
have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  an 
important  crime  prevention  tool,” 
Daughtry  said.  “But,  as  with  any  tech- 
nology, the  challenge  is  to  find  the  best 
way  of  harnessing  it  ." 
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Upcoming  Events 


OCTOBER 

2-7.  Annual  Training  Conference.  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Association  of 
Law  Enforcement  Planners.  Jackson  Hole, 
Wyo. 

3.  “Lawful  Invasions":  Police  Raid  School. 
Presented  by  Investigators  Drug  School  Fort 
Lauderdale,  Fla.  S95. 


Bend.  Kan.  S34. 

9- 13.  Trial  Advocacy.  Presented  by  the 
National  College  of  District  Attorneys.  San 
Francisco. 

10- 11.  Advanced  Criminal  Patrol 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  S325. 


Orlando.  Flu.  $325. 

13-14.  Raid  Planning,  Preparation 
&E\ecution.  Presented  by  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Systems.  Cheshire,  Conn 
$250. 

13-14.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to  Teach 
& Counsel  Trouble  Operations.  Presented 
by  Youth  Change.  Portland,  Ore  SI  19 


Execution.  Presented  by  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Systems  Braintree.  Mass  $250 

20-21.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to  Teach 
& Counsel  Trouble  Operations.  Presented 
by  Youth  Change  San  Diego.  $1 19 

23-27.  Prosecution  of  Homicide  Cases. 
Presented  by  the  National  College  of  Dis- 
trict Attorneys.  Colorado  Springs.  Colo. 


ville,  Fin  $595 

26-27.  Concealment  Areas  within  a 
Vehicle.  Presented  by  live  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $325. 

26-28.  Street  Survivul  '94.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Southfield.  Mich  SI59/$13S/ 
$85. 


3-4.  International  Conference  on  Violence 
in  the  Media.  Presented  by  St.  John's  Uni- 
versity. New  York.  $100. 

3-5.  Fraud  Training:  Financial  Investiga- 
tion Methods  to  Prove  Fraud  & Crimes. 
Presented  by  the  Investigation  Training 
Institute.  Geveland,  Ohio.  $595. 

3-5.  Computerized  Traffic  Accident  Re- 
construction III:  Introduction  to 
EDSMAC.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute  Evanston.  Ill 
$400. 

3-5.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates.  San  Juan.  P R.  $495. 

3-7.  Interview  & Interrogation  Techniques 
for  Internal  Affairs  Officers.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450. 

3-7.  Advanced  Crime  Scene  Technology. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston.  III.  $600. 

3-7.  Advanced  Financial  Crime 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Northwest- 
ern University  Traffic  Institute.  Evanston, 
III.  $500. 

3-7.  SWAT  Team  Operations.  Presented 
by  Rollins  College  Orlando,  Fla.  $450. 

3-28.  School  of  Police  Supervision.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Southwestern  Law  Enforce- 
ment Institute  Dallas.  S595/S750. 

4.  Stress  Management  for  Public  Safety 
Personnel.  Presented  by  Fredcrickson 
Consulting  Inc  Eugene,  Ore 

5-7.  Street  Survival  '94.  Presented  by  Cal- 
ibre Press.  St  Petersburg,  Fla.  $159/5135/ 
$85 

5-7.  Problem-Oriented  Policing.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Evanston,  III.  $275. 

7.  Gangs:  A Local  Perspective.  Presented 
by  Barton  County  Community  College.  Great 


10-14.  Instructor  Development.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Evanston.  Ill  $500. 

10-14.  Successful  Grantsmanship.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Northwestern  University  Traf- 
fic Institute.  Evanston,  III.  $500. 

10-14.  Traffic  Radar  InstructorTraining. 

Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  111.  $500. 

10-14.  Vehicle  Dynamics.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute 
Evanston,  III.  $500. 

10-14.  Undercover  Drug  Enforcement 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $525. 

10-14.  Crime  Scene  Technicians  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  Jacksonville.  Fla  $450. 

10-14.  Community-Oriented  Policing/ 
Crime  Prevention  Management  Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
Louisville,  Ky. 

10-21.  At-Scene  Traffic  Accident/Traffic 
Homicide  Investigation.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment. Jacksonville,  Fla.  $595. 

10- 21.  Managing  Small  & Medium-Sized 
Police  Departments.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute 
Evanston,  III.  $700. 

11- 12.  Raid  Planning,  Preparation  & 
Execution.  Presented  by  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Systems.  Binghamton.  N Y $250 

1 1- 13.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates.  Spokane,  Wash.  $495. 

12- 14.  Firearms:  Pistol  &Shotgun.  Pre- 
sented by  Barton  County  Community  Col- 
lege Great  Bend,  Kan.  $50. 

12-14.  Police  Staff  Inspection  &Intemal 
Audit.  Presented  by  Rollins  College 


16- 19.  National  Conference  on  Domestic 
Violence.  Presented  by  the  National  Col- 
lege of  District  Attorneys.  Orlando,  Fla. 

17- 19.  Street  Survival  '94.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  KansasCily,  Mo  $159/5135/ 
$85. 

17-19.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates  San  Antonio,  Tex.  $495 

17-19.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interview- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  & Associates  Las  Vegas,  Ncv.  $495 

17-19.  lntoxilyzer  5000  Maintenance 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $325 

17-19.  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle  Drug 
Interdiction.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $375. 

17-19.  Fraud  Training:  Financial  Investi- 
gation Methods  to  Prove  Fraud  & Crimes. 
Presented  by  the  Investigation  Training 
Institute.  Washington.  D C.  $595 

17-21.  Crime  Prevention  through  Envi- 
ronmental Design:  Level  I.  Presented  by 
the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
Louisville,  Ky 

17-21.  Tactical  Techniques  for  Drug 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $495 

17-22.  Jail  Operations.  Presented  by  Bar- 
ton County  Community  College  Great  Bend, 
Kan.  $125. 

17-28.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction  I. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  III.  $700 

20-21.  High-Performance  Listening  for 
Supervisors.  Presented  by  Rollins  College. 
Orlando,  Fla.  $265 

20-21.  Raid  Planning.  Preparation  & 


For  further  information: 

(Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in  calendar  of  events. ) 


Barton  County  Community  College,  Attn: 
James  J.  Ness,  Director,  Administration  of 
Justice  Programs,  R.R  3,  Box  I36Z,  Great 
Bend,  KS  67530-9283  (316)  792-1243.  Fax: 
(316)  792-8035 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd  , Suite  1607. 
Northbrook,  IL  60062-2727  (800)  323-0037. 

Davis  & Associates,  P.O.  Box  6725,  Laguna 
Niguel.  CA  92607  (714)495-8334. 

Executech  Internationale Corp.,  P.O  Box 
365,  Sterling.  VA  20167  (703)  709-5805. 
Fax:  (703)  709-5807 

Executive  Protection  Institute,  Arcadia 
Manor,  Rte  2.  Box  3645,  Benyville,  VA 
226 1 1 . (703)  955- 1 1 28. 

Fredcrickson  Consulting  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
1 5608.  Minneapolis.  MN  554 1 5.  (6 1 2)  884- 
0249 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  State  University.  West 
Campus,  Canyon  Hall,  San  Marcos,  TX 
78666-4610  (512)  245-3030  Fax:  (512) 
245-2834. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management,  University  of  North  Florida, 
4567  St  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jacksonville. 
FL  32216  (904)646-2722 

International  Association  of  Law  Enforce- 


ment Planners,  c/o  David  Foster  Jackson 
Police  Department,  P.O.  Box  1687, 

Jackson.  WY  83001-1687.  (307)  733-1430. 
Fax:  (307)739-0919. 

International  Homicide  Investigators 
Association.  P O.  Box  6790.  Quantico.  VA 
22134-0670.  (703)  670-4040.  Fax:  (703) 
670-0407 

Investigation  Training  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
669.  Shelburne,  VT05482.  (802)985-9123. 

Investigator’s  Drug  School,  P O.  Box  1739. 
Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  333 12.  Fax:  (305)753- 
9493. 

Law  Enforcement  Training  Systems,  P.O. 
Box  822,  Granby.  CT  06035  (203)  653- 
0788. 

Modern  Warrior  Inc.,  711  N.  Wellwood 
Ave..  Lindenhurst.  NY  11757.  (516)  226- 
8383. 

National  College  of  District  Attorneys, 
University  of  Houston  Law  Center.  Hous- 
ton. TX  77204-6380  (713)  743-NCDA.  Fax. 
(713)743-1850 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute,  Brig- 
man  Hall.  University  of  Louisville,  Louis- 
ville, KY  40292  (502)  588-6987 

Northwestern  University  Traffic  Institute, 
555  Clark  St..  P O Box  1409.  Evanston.  IL 


60204.  (800)323-4011. 

R.E.B.  Security  Training  Inc.,  P O Box 
697.  Avon, CT 0600 1 (203)677-5936.  Fax: 
(203)  677-9635 

John  E Reid  & Associates  Inc.,  250  S 
Wacker Dr.,  Suite  1 100,  Chicago.  IL 60606 
(800)  255-5747  Fax:  (312)  876-1743 

Rollins  College,  Public  Safety  Institute  1000 
Holt  Ave  . #2728,  Winter  Park.  FL  32789- 
4499  (407)647-6080.  Fax:  (407)647-3828 

Southwestern  I .aw  Enforcement  Institute. 

P.O  Box  830707.  Richardson,  TX  75083- 
0707.  (214)690-2394  Fax  (214)690-2458. 

St.  John’s  University,  1 18  Manllac  Hall, 
8000  Utopia  Pkwy.,  Jamaica.  NY  11439 
(718)990-6052 

TEEX  — Law  Enforcement  & Security 
Training  Division,  Texas  A&M  University 
System,  College  Station,  TX  77843-8000 
(800)  423-8433  or  (409)  845-6391  Fax 
(409)  862-2788. 

University  of  Delaware,  Division  of  Con- 
tinuing Education,  Attn  Jacob  Haber,  2800 
Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Wilmington.  DE  1 9806 
(302)  573-4487 

Youth  Change,  275  N 3rd  St . Woodbum. 
OR 9707 1 (503)982-4220  Fax:  (503)982- 
7910. 


23- 29.  Providing  Executive  Protection. 
Presented  by  the  Executive  Protection  Insti- 
tute. Winchester,  Va.  $2,900 

24.  “Flashback":  The  Return  of  I3*D  & 
Much  More.  Presented  by  Investigators 
Drug  School.  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  $95 

24- 25.  Tactical  Concerns  for  Police  Ex- 
ecutives & Command  Personnel.  Presented 
by  Rollins  College  Orlando,  Fla.  $255 

24-26.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interv  iew- 
ing & Interrogation.  Presented  hy  John  E 
Reid  & Associates.  Kansas  City,  Kan  $495 

24-27.  Comprehensive  Stall  Inspections 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  $450. 


26-28.  Tact knl  Team  Operations.  Pre- 
sented hy  Rollins  College.  Orlando,  Fla 
$350 

26- 30.  Microcomputer- Assisted  Traffic 
Accident  Reconstruction:  F.  DC  RASH. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston.  Ill  $650 

27- 28.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to  Teach 
& Counsel  T rouble  Operations.  Presented 
by  Youth  Change.  Cincinnati  $119 

27-28.  Police  Background  Investigations. 
Presented  by  Law  Enforcement  Training 
Systems  Roanoke,  Va.  $250 

30-Nov.  2.  Evidence  for  Prosecutors.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Nutional  College  of  District 
Attorneys  Philadelphia 


24-28.  Criminal  Investigation  Techniques. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $450. 

24-28.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Recon- 
struction with  Microcomputers.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Jacksonville,  Fla.  $795 

24-28.  Crime  Scene  Techniques  Involving 
Surface  Skeletons  & Buried  Bodies.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Pol  ice  Technology 
& Management  Jacksonville.  Fla  $475 

24-28.  Advanced  Crime  Prevention 
through  Environmental  Design.  Presented 
by  the  National  Crime  Prevention  Institute 
Louisville,  Ky. 

23- 28.  Annual  Training  Symposium.  Pre- 
sented by  the  International  Homicide  Inves- 
tigators Association  Sparks.  Ncv.  $18V 
$250. 

24- Nov.  4.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 


31-Nov. 2.  Administration,  Management 
&Supervlsion  of  the  Held  Training  Offi- 
cer Program.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jackson- 
ville. Fla.  $375. 

31-Nov.  2.  Fraud  Training:  Financial 
Investigation  Methods  to  Prove  Fraud  & 
Crimes.  Presented  by  the  Investigation 
Training  Iastitute  Nashville,  Tcnn.  $595 

Criminal  Justice 
Employment 
Opportunities. 

Corrections,  Investigations, 
Law  Enforcement,  Courts, 
Security,  Probation,  Parole.  Etc. 
For  info: 

Professional  Network 
Association, 

Box  190960, 

Boston,  MA  02119. 


DIRECTOR 

Administrative  Officers  Management  Program 
Law  Enforcement  Education  and  Research  Project 
North  Carolina  State  University 

The  Administrative  Officers  Management  Program  (AOMP)  provides  uni- 
versity credit  instruction  lo  mid-level  managers  in  law  enforcement  agencies 
in  state  and  local  government.  The  Law  Enforcemcni  Education  and  Re- 
search Project  will  develop  workshops  and  research  activities  to  enhance 
AOMP 

Position:  Director  provides  academic  leadership,  admimsiration,  and  in- 
struction in  AOMP  and  program  development  and  participation  in  the 
research  and  service  activities  of  Law  Enforcement  Education  and  Research 
Project.  The  Director  will  be  responsible  for  guiding  the  expansion  of  the 
project  and  for  additional  fund-raising  to  support  it 

Qualifications:  Preference  given  to  persons  with  (I)  doctoral  degree  in 
Criminal  Justice,  Public  Administration  with  a major  in  Criminal  Justice,  or 
a related  discipline,  or  master's  degree  with  substantial  experience  in  law 
enforcement  education  and  research,  and  (2)  experience  in  law  enforcement. 
It  is  also  valuable  to  have  other  relevant  administrative  experience,  demon- 
strated proficiency  in  law  enforcement  education  and  training,  demonstrated 
ability  to  develop  creative  training,  education,  and  research  programs;  and 
ability  to  communicate  effectively  with  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Appointment:  Initial  four-year  appointment  with  continuing  two-year  ap- 
pointments. Salary  negotiable  Director  reports  to  the  Director  of  the  Public 
Administration  Program.  Position  available  January  or  July  I.  1995 

Application  Procedures:  Applications  must  be  received  no  later  than 
October  1,  1994.  Please  submit  letter  of  application,  curriculum  vitae,  tran- 
script of  highest  degree,  names  of  four  references  with  address  and  phone 
number,  and  other  supporting  materials  to: 

Chair,  AOMP  Director  Search  Committee 
Public  Administration  Program 
Bov  8102 

North  Carolina  State  University 
Raleigh.  NC  27695 
Fax: (919) 515-7856. 

AA/EEO 
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